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THE McCORMICK REAPER 


In the days of King Tut, in the year when Columbus found 
America, even on the estates of George Washington, the 
slow hand harvesters were at their toil. Nations rose and 
fell, but the fields of grain were painfully reaped : 
with the sickle as they had been reaped for 
ten thousand summers. 





Then a wonderful thing happened to the 
harvest. A young Virginian built a machine 
to reap grain mechanically! His name was “i =F 
Cyrus Hall McCormick, and the year was 1831. For the first 








The testing of the 


time in history men and women straightened their bent backs first Reaper 
and watched a machine harvest the grain. And the man with Hall McCormick. 
the machine did the work of many hand harvesters. A mighty in 1831 


deed was done for humanity when into one man’s hand was 
put the power to raise bread for many mouths. This is the great 


event we celebrate this year: 1931 is the Reaper Centennial. 





McCorMicK-DEERING HARVESTER-THRESHERS 


Now again, after a hundred years, something big has happened to the harvest. The Ms 
harvester-thresher, a remarkable machine that cuts and threshes in one simple opera: Re 
tion, has come to the rescue of the grain farmer. The work of gathering the grain, 

that seemed so swift when the reaper came, has become slow again with the familiar 
binder. Times have changed. Everything is speeded up. Time is precious on the 

farm. Man labor is high-priced and scarce. Loss and profit are delicately balanced 5 
on the scale and crops must be produced at minimum cost. 

The McCormick-Deering Harvester-Thresher carries the grain straight from the J 


standing stalk to the grain tank and wagon box, ready for the miller. By its aid the 
standing wheat can be put into the loaf of bread in a half day’s time. It does away 
with shocking and extra handling, the twine bill, and the costs of separate threshing. 
It reduces weather risks. With a two-man crew it clears a broad swath, cutting, 
threshing, and cleaning a great acreage of grain between sunrise and sunset. 


Translating into money terms, the harvester-thresher, with a saving of 20 cents 
per bushel, already has made many millions of dollars for the farmers of Ameri<a. 
The opportunity now is greater than ever. Lower costs will be the key to profit in 
grain this year and the McCormick-Deering Harvester-Thresher provides that key. 
A catalog will be mailed on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


(Incorporated) 


























At left: The McCORMICK- 
DEERING One-Man Outfit 


The No. 20 is the ideal outfit for 
the man of smaller grain acreage 
who wants to handle the com- 
plete operation of cutting and 
threshing by himself. Note its 
simplicity. It cuts an 8-foot swath. 
The McCormick-Deering 10-20 
tractor is ideal power for this 
machine, and the mechanism is 
run by power take-off from the 
tractor. Other McCormick-Deer- 
ing sizes range up to the No. 11, 
of 12 and 16-foot cut. 
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St. The CHAMPION 


_ REFORESTING MACHINES 


Our tree planting machines are 
a new departure in the work 
of planting small forest seedlings 
and transplants under field con- 
ditions. They planted over half 
a million trees last season. 
























We manufacture a Duplex, 
tractor drawn machine which 
plants 16,000 trees per day and 
a Simplex, horse drawn machine 
which plants 8,000 trees per 
day. 













Our machines have made pos- 
sible average savings of $4.00 
per thousand trees planted over | 
‘former hand planting costs. 
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QuAKER 
FUL'-O-PEP 
Chick Starter 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
CHICAGO, U. S.A. 









BUY @UAKER FE 


EDS 





Here’s an 


OATMEAL FEED 


that cuts the cost of raising chicks 


The chicks that live and grow are the ones that 
earn a profit. And the easy, practical way of 
developing the little fellows into deep-bodied, 
regular layers or heavy, full-breasted meat birds 
is by feeding Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter. Every 
mouthful of it contains a scientific proportion of 
wholesome oatmeal, cod liver meal, cod liver oil, 
molasses, minerals, proteins and selected grain 
products—all of the things chicks need for quick 
growing and sturdy development. 
After the first six weeks their oat- 
meal career should be continued 
with Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash. 
Ful-O-Pep Feeds work a marked 
improvement in the development 
of the flock. Ful-O-Pep Poultry 
Feeds are sold by Quaker Dealers 


everywhere. 
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Reforestation in New York State 


EW YORK has long been a leader 

in forestry amongst the various 

States, through her setting aside 
of a State Forest Preserve in 1885, through 
her beginning reforestation and establish- 
ing State forest nurseries in 1901, through 
the setting up of an effective system of 
forest fire control in the Adirondacks and 
Catskills in 1909, through the adoption 
around 1920 of measures to protect her 
forests from tree diseases and insect pests, 
and last, but by no means least, through 
her adoption of an enlarged reforestation 
program in 1929. 

It is obvious that acquisition by the 
State of forest lands for recreation and 
watershed protection is highly desirable, 
and that the adequate protection of forest 
lands against fire, disease, and insects is 
an essential pre-requisite to the practice 
of any system of forestry. However, in 
view of the particular emphasis being 
placed on the question of reforestation at 
the present time, it is that phase of forestry 
that I intend to discuss in this article. 

A briet review of the history of reforesta- 
tion in this State is necessary for a proper 
understanding of the present situation. 
In the late nineties and the first years of 
the present century, the first tree planting 
was done by the State on its Forest Pre- 
serve lands in the Adirondacks and Cats- 
kills. Nursery stock for these plantations 
was obtained partly through importations 
from Europe and partly from small 
nurseries, largely of an experimental 
nature which had been established in this 
country. A notable example of the latter 
was the nursery established by the Cornell 
College of Forestry near Tupper Lake in 
the Adirondacks. Trees planted in that 
region by the Cornell forestry students 
now make an impressive showing. 

It soon became apparent that forest 
planting stock either in this country or 
abroad made forest planting too expensive, 
80 in 1902, the first State forest nurseries 
were established by the Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission near Saranac Lake. 
The product of these nurseries was used for 
planting open lands in the Forest Preserve, 
and by 1908 the showing made by these 
early plantations so impressed legislative 
leaders who saw them, that it was felt the 
State should make it possible for private 
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land owners to get stock at cost for re- 
foresting their own lands. 

Legislation to accomplish this was 
passed, and the first distribution of trees 
to private land owners took place in 1908. 
That first year only eight orders for a total 
of 27,000 trees were filled; a marked con- 
trast to the record of the last few years, 
when about 3,000 orders for about 10,000,- 
000 trees are shipped annually by the de- 
partment. These trees are sold to any land 
owner at the cost of production which 
ranges from $2.00 per thousand for two- 
year seedlings to $5.00 per thousand for 
four-year transplants. 

It ADDITION to planting State land and 

distributing trees to individuals the de- 
partment has for many years offered every 
possible encouragement to the establish- 
ment of community forests by counties, 
cities, villages, and school districts. Trees 
for such planting are furnished free of 
charge, and advice is given as to selection 
of suitable species and the proper method 
of planting. Interest in these projects is 
increasing rapidly, and there are in the 
State today 386 community forests on 
which 31,000,000 trees have been planted. 
The community forest idea has been 
popular for centuries in Europe. Some 
municipalities over there derive sufficient 
revenue from this activity to pay all costs 
of government and thus abolish local taxes 

Despite the progress made in reforesta- 
tion as marked by our annual output of 
25,000,000 trees from State nurseries, 
and the planting of these trees on State, 
municipal and private lands, statistics 
compiled about 1926 indicating about four 
million acres of recently abandoned farm 
lands in the State, showed that the rate at 
which reforestation was progressing was 
utterly inadequate. Not only would it 
take nearly 200 years to reforest lands al- 
ready abandoned, but the accumulation of 
more of such lands was continuing at the 
rate of over a quarter of a million acres a 
year. 

An appreciation of these facts led to the 
introduction of legislation in 1927 and 
1928 to authorize and finance a greatly en- 
larged reforestation program. The result 
was the appointment of the Reforestation 
Commission in the spring of 1928. That 
Commission, as a result of its careful study 


of the situation, was instrumental in 
getting through legislation to start the 
work in 1929. Two laws were enacted, one 
providing for State aid to counties in re- 
forestation, and the other making it pos- 
sible for the State itself, through the Con- 
servation Department, to acquire aban- 
doned farm lands and reforest them. 

The so-called county reforestation law 
authorizes counties to buy lands for 
forestry purposes, also to reforest those 
lands and other county-owned lands. 
Moreover, provision is made for the State 
to contribute State funds equal to county 
appropriations for forestry purposes up to 
a maximum of $5,000 in any year. For 
example, if a county appropriates $5,000, 
the State may contribute another $5,000, 
making a total of $10,000 available for the 
county forestry project. 


CTING under this law, twenty counties 

AN appropriated $67,556 in 1929 for for- 
estry work in 1930, and were alloted 48,832 
of State funds. This money went mainly 
for land and tree planting, the trees being 
furnished free by the State. Seventeen of 
these counties planted 4,772,000 trees. 
During the past year, twenty-two counties 
have appropriated $67,900, and will prob- 
ably receive State aid to the extent of 
48,700. The discrepancies between county 
and State appropriations are due mainly 
to county funds exceeding the maximum 
State contribution permitted by law. 

Experience thus far indicates that the 
counties generally are ready to do their 
share of the work. The policy outlined 
by the Reforestation Commission contem- 
plated that the State should acquire and 
handle the larger blocks of abandoned land 
while the counties were better able to 
handle the smaller areas economically. 
It has been found to be highly important 
to coordinate county and State activities 
so as to avoid competitive bidding for 
lands to be purchased and to prevent any 
other conflicts of policy, which might tend 
to detract from the efficiency of the work. 

It is apparent that the State must do by 
far the greater part of the reforestation job. 
The State reforestation law of 1929 author- 
izes the Conservation Department to ac- 
quire for reforestation areas, lands in any 
part of the State outside the Adirondack 
and Catskill Forest Preserve counties, 
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and provides for increasing nursery facili- 
ties to produce the vastly greater number 
of trees that will be needed. The law 
specifies that a reforestation area must con- 
tain at least 500 acres of contiguous land. 
This statute also carried an appropriation 
of $120,000 to start the work. 

In December 1929, the Conservation 
Department recommended, and the Re- 
forestation Commission approved, a de- 
finite plan together with a schedule of 
annual appropriations required to buy and 
reforest 1,000,000 acres within fifteen 
vears at a total cost of $20,000,000. The 
$400,000 for 1930 called for in the plan was 
appropriated and material progress has 
been made already. 

The plan called for the purchase of 
40,000 acres of land by the end of 1930. 
This quota was exceeded, for lands ac- 
quired and contracted for amounted to 
45,000 acres, consisting of 52 separate 
areas located in thirteen counties, for 
which an average price of $3.71 per acre 
was paid. 

The quota of land to be planted was 
10,000 acres. The actual performance fell 
short of this, owing to delays in getting 
title to lands, it was only possible to re- 
forest 5,411 acres up to the end of 1930. 
Every effort will be made to make up this 
discrepancy during the present year. 

The output of the five existing forest 
nurseries has been increased and plans 
made for adding five additional nurseries 
during the next five years to supply the 
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necessary planting stock. At the same 
time studies are being carried on to im- 
prove our technique of planting and 
nursery practice so as to produce better 
trees and, if possible, at a lower cost. 

The Reforestation Commission found 
that an amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion was necessary to finance the enlarged 
reforestation program and to extend it to 
the Adirondack and Catskill Forest Pre- 
serve counties. This led to the introduc- 
tion of the so-called Hewitt Reforestation 
Amendment which was passed by the 
Legislature of 1930 and which is now under 
consideration by the present Legislature. 
If passed again this year it will be re- 
ferred to the people at next fail’s election. 

This amendment does two things, both 
of which are necessary for the proper 
carrving out of the reforestation program. 
First, it sets up the schedule of annual 
appropriations which will be required. 
The need for assured adequate funds for 
such a program is obvious, and it does not 
take much thought to appreciate the 
enormous loss which would result through 
waste of planting stock, breaking down of 
organization and other factors, should 
appropriations be discontinued in the 
middle of the project. 

The second thing accomplished by the 
proposed amendment is making possible 
the establishment of reforestation areas 
in the sixteen forest preserve counties, but 
outside the Adirondack and Catskill Parks. 
It is estimated that about 25 per cent of 
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the idle land in the State would thus be 
brought into the program. I hope this 
amendment will receive public support 
at the polls next November, for its adop- 
tion is essential if this great project is to 
be carried out successfully. 


Reforestation offers a solution, and so 
far as I can see, the only solution of our 
idle land program in this State. The 
owners of this class of land can sell to the 
State or county for cash, and can use that 
cash as a help in getting a start either in 
farming under more favorable conditions 
or in other business. The land, by pro- 
ducing timber crops, becomes an asset in- 
stead of a liability to the community. 

The acquisition ot these large areas by 
the State will help solve the farmer- 
sportsman problem by providing extensive 
public shooting grounds. The opportuni- 
ties for sport and recreation on these State 
forests of the future are too obvious to 
need comment, and withal, the protection 
afforded the watersheds of our streams by 
extensive areas under forest management 
will be a boom to every community. 

There is no conflict between forestry and 
agriculture. As Governor Roosevelt 
pointed out in his recent outline of a land 
policy for the State, the farmers will 
benefit by a concentration of agricultural 
operations on the better farm lands. 
Forestry offers a profitable means of using 
those lands which are excluded from farm- 
ing by an enlightened agricultural policy. 


The Development of Red Pine Plantations 


URING the course of its existence 
the department of forestry at Cor- 
nell University has instituted a 
number of research projects seeking the 
solutions of a great variety of problems in 
the different branches of forestry. Be- 
cause of the department’s location in the 
heart of agricultural New York and its 
consequent interest in woodlot culture, 
the solutions of many of these problems 
have a very direct bearing on the needs of 
farmers and woodlot owners of the region. 
Among the earliest of these experiments 
is a series of red pine plantations estab- 
lished in 1912 by Professor S. N. Spring 
with the aid of his students in silviculture. 
This Pine (Pinus resinosa) is a species of 
considerable commercial importance, and 
one whose value for planting in New York 
State is considerably enhanced by its com- 
parative immunity to attacks by insects 
and disease. The purpose of the depart- 
mental plantations is to determine the 
adaptability of red pine to the growing 
conditions met in this region, as shown by 
its development on several sites over a 
period of years. 
Red pine transplants were set out in 
three different situations on land owned 
by Cornell University; mostly land which 
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had been abandoned as being too un- 
productive for agricultural use. The trees 
were set out in pits dug with grub-hoes, 
spaced five feet apart in two of the plant- 
ations and in half of the third one, and 
six feet apart in the other half of the third. 
The trees used were in all cases “2-1” 
transplants furnished by the Salamanca 
Nursery of the New York State Conser- 
vation Commission: trees which had been 
grown two years in seed-beds and another 
year as transplants. The first of these 
plantations was set out on Comstock 
Knoll, a gravelly little hill just above 
Beebe Lake. Another was established 
on the Behrends woodlot belonging to the 
University, on a river flat with a gravelly 
silt loam soil. Both five-foot and six-foot 
spacings were used in this case. The third 
plantation was located on a fairly steep 
southeast slope to the southwest of the 
Ithaca-Cortland State highway, a short 
distance beyond Varna. The soil on this 
slope is a fine sandy loam containing con- 
siderably less gravel than the other soils. 
It may thus be seen that the trees on the 
various plantations were subjected during 
their development to a marked variety 
of environmental conditions. 


In the fall of 1929 a complete set of 
measurements was taken of all the 
dominant trees on each of the plantations. 
These measurements, made under the 
direction of Professor Spring, consisted 
of the total height of each specimen, its 
diameter at breast height, the width of its 
crown, the height of its lowest living 
branches, and the number of whorls of 
dead branches below these. The purpose 
of the first three measurements is obvious; 
the last two were made for the determina- 
tion of the comparative effects of the two 
different spacings in causing the trees to 
prune themselves and thus produce clear 
lumber. 

The most conspicuous result of these 
measurements is the interesting fact that 
the development of all the plantations has 
been remarkably good throughout. The 
average total height of the trees on the 
poorest of the plantations was twenty-four 
feet, giving an average annual height 
growth of sixteen inches; and the best 
plantation showed an annual height 
growth of over nineteen inches. The 
poorest development—and that is strik- 
ingly good—was found on the Comstock 
Knoll plantation, where the trees are sub- 
jected to the [Continued on page 144 
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Reforestation and Farm Lands 


7700 


ORESTRY is a subject in which 
not only the landowners of New 
York State have a vital interest, 
but also all interested in the State’s com- 
mercial and industrial advancement. The 
growing of trees affords an opportunity 
to utilize lands where slopes are too steep 
or soils too poor for the successful prac- 
tice of agriculture. Furthermore,no farm 
is complete without a woodlot to provide 
fuel and lumber needs for so many pur- 
poses about the farm and to rehabilitate 
many commercial industries dependent 
on forest products. 
The realization of this has made our State 
a leader amongst other states in reforest- 
ation. “State nurseries produce trees for 
planting publicly owned lands and for 
distribution to private landowners at cost 
of production. This has been going on for 
about twenty-five years, with the result 
that the landowner is in a position to get 
trees for reforestation at a very low cost, 
and he can also get advice as to tree plant- 
ing and as to applying the principles of 
forest management to his woodlot. 
In spite of the tremendous advances 
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that have been made in reforestation with- 
in our State, the rate of farm abandonment 
exceeds tenfold the rate of reforestation, 
and for this reason we are now beginning 
the greatest reforestation movement any 
state has ever undertaken. Our present 
plan contemplates the acquisition by the 
State and the reforestation of 1,000,000 
acres of abandoned farm lands within 
fifteen years at a cost of $20,000,000. 
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—_— Is no conflict between this 
tremendous forestry program and 
agriculture. The lands reforested will be 
only those areas which cannot compete in 
agriculture with the better, more access- 
ible farms. As a matter of fact, the benefits 
to the rural communities of this State 
which will accrue through the establish- 
ment by the State of these growing forests, 
are very considerable. They include con- 
tinuous production of forest products, 
which will make possible the establish- 
ment of small permanent wood-using 
industries. They also will include large 
areas of publicly owned lands which will be 
available for hunting, fishing and other 
forms of recreation, while at the same time 
the forests produced will protect the water- 
sheds of our streams. 

The practice of forestry affords a means 
of turning idle lands into profitable proper- 
ties, and when we consider that the lands 
which can be devoted to forestry constitute 
more than half the area of the State, we 
appreciate the tremendous importance to 
us of the science of forestry. 


Fragments of the Diary of a Timber Cruiser 


HURSDAY, January 3, 1929. 

Last day in Ottawa. Went down 

to office for a short time and then 
beat it out to make last minute purchases. 
Can’t seem to reconcile myself to leaving 
the nice cozy office in the middle of the 
winter to go up country and sleep in a tent. 
Suppose one can get accustomed to the 
cold. The gang gathered at the station at 
4 o'clock, heavily laden with personal 
packsacks, and full of enthusiasm for the 
coming adventure. Dooley brought around 
ten sled dogs, and they are the best the 
dog pound can boast of. Wonder how 
many will die before the winter is over. 
Poor beggars if they only knew what is in 
store for them. Had a dismal ride on the 
Canadian Pacific up to Maniwaki at which 
point the railroad ends. It is a queer 
French Canadian village with many half 
breeds in the population. Had a late 
supper at the hotel, and a few bottles of 
ale were downed before retiring. 

Friday, January 4. Must be fifteen 
below this morning. Got an early start 
and hiked to Mont Serf for lunch, through 
typical Habitant stump ranch country. 
The dog teams were put through their 
paces and seem to have possibilities. The 
real test comes when they hit the deep 
snows further North on unbroken trails. 
Slept at one of the Company Depots after 
& 24 mile hike. Knowing that the bunk 
house was louse infested, we chose the 
crowded quarters in the main building and 
three of us slept on one narrow bed. 
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Sunday, January 6. Rained all night, 
as is often the fashion in this country when 
a January thaw comes along. It will be 
followed by bitter cold weather. Despite 
the rain we made an early start. All had 
wet mocassins before long, and there was 
considerable grumbling and cursing on the 
part of the men. Hiked all morning 
through rocky, semi-mountainous country 
largely burnt over and covered with a 
scattering of Jack Pine reproduction. 
Stopped for bread and tea at an old 
trapper’s cabin along the trail and reached 
Half Way Depot in time for supper. A 
half-witted French Canadian was stationed 
here and he filled the air with mongrel 
French jabbering while he prepared supper 
for our gang of fifteen starving men. 
Found a copy of Harper’s Magazine which 
had strayed away to this isolated nook, 
and was soon buried deeply in an article 
on co-education, a subject dear to my 
heart. After supper our Canuck host 
played over and over again, “Hallelujah 
I’m a Bum,” on a squeaky portable talk- 
ing machine of the vintage of 1900. There 
were only two bunks available, so we less 
fortunate stiffs spread a tent on the soft 
surfaces of the hand hewn log floor and 
spent a sleepless night. 

_ January 7. Got under way 

after a heavy breakfast. True to 
predictions the thermometer dropped like 
a bullet during the night, so that the snow 
is dry and powdery. Hiked through a 
continuation of burnt over country until 


lunch time when we entered green timber. 
Evidently an unburnt forest has consider- 
able effect upon snow fall, because the 
snow is getting deeper as we penetrate 
further into this dense softwood stand. It 
is impossible to walk now without snow- 
shoes and at last my time has come to try 
on a pair of “‘webbed feet.” Found it sur- 
prisingly easy to get around on them, but 
fell several times throughout the day. 
Spent the night in an abandoned logging 
camp which was used in the days when 
white pine saw timber was eagerly sought. 
Ate supper out of a cigarette tin, and we 
all slept on the floor, in our eiderdown 
sleeping bags. 

Tuesday, January 8. Last day for the 
sleigh to haul our supplies. By noon we 
reached the end of the old winter logging 
road and the sleigh turned back. Had to 
suppress a desire to jump onto it and ride 
back to civilization. We loaded all the 
equipment on Hudson Bay hand sleds and 
toboggans, and harnessed the eight re- 
maining dogs (two having died enroute) to 
two sleds. Each cruiser, accompanied by 
his compass man, dragged either a loaded 
sled, or a toboggan. The snow was three 
feet deep, dry and powdery and very 
difficult to get through. The three dogs 
floundered up to their bellies, and despite 
our snowshoes we sank almost to our knees 
at every step. The barks and whines of 
the struggling dogs was accompanied by 
the curses and grunts of the long line of 
struggling men. The sleds turned over 
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continually and the loads worked loose of 
the ropes binding them. The profanity 
was original, colorful, and in both the Eng- 
lish and French languages. After crossing 
several small lakes, and considerable 
steep country, through which we had to 
cut a trail with axes, we reached Kachikaki 
Lake. Our food cache was on a promi- 
nent point visible from all parts of the 
lake, and it was toward this that we 
struggled with the sleds. With nothing 
but open frozen waste ahead of us, we 
never seemed to creep any closer to the 
cache. It was a tired and hungry crew 
which finally reached their destination by 
moonlight. The supplies were on a huge 
log platform fifteen feet above the ground, 
and had been sent in by hydroplane in the 
late fall. Jackson and Pete Rail had been 
guarding it since November, and they 
were on hand to greet us. Tents had to be 
pitched by moonlight, and boughs placed 
on the trampled down snow to serve as a 
flooring and to keep out some of the cold. 
There was no time to install stoves, so we 
piled directly into our sleeping bags after 
a bit of supper. 





MONG the silvicultural problems con- 
fronting the foresters of the Lake 
States are two of outstanding importance, 
namely: the reforestation of a vast area 
of land (estimated to be 20,000,000 acres), 
now supporting little or no forest growth, 
and the conversion by underplanting, 
underseeding, or other means, of a large 
part of the 21 million acres of aspen and 
birch forest to stands of greater value and 
of a more permanent character. No one 
can question the need of restoring forest 
cover on our denuded lands, but many 
foresters probably believe that the second 
problem is not important, feeling that as 
long as the land is forested why worry 
about it even though the stands are of 


Friday, January 11. Assigned to base 
line work today. The harnesses on my 
snowshoes kept slipping off and pinching 
my feet. We need another foot of snow 
to make the snow shoeing really good. Fell 
down half a dozen times and cursed Quebec 
an equal number of times. Forgot to bring 
along tea today, so had boiled snow water 
and sugar. Ran three quarters-of a mile 
of baseline with staff compass and broke 
trail. On way back to camp saw moose 
tracks and some marten and fisher tracks. 
Back at camp one of the Frenchmen turned 
out to be the host of a family of lice, so we 
all searched diligently for similar creatures 
upon our own persons. IJ found three and 
promptly dispatched them. 

Sunday, January 13. No rest for the 
weary. Sunday means nothing up here, 
for we must be up and doing. Got into 
our “‘webbed feet’? and headed again for 
the base line with a determination to finish 
it by all means. Ran across fresh moose 
tracks, and Harry and Ted followed the 
trail heavily armed with a .30-.30 rifle, 
with flat nosed mush-room bullets, but the 
snow was not deep enough to cause the 


Some Possibilities of the Use of Plant Indicators 
in the Lake States 


By Eugene I. Roe ’27 


little value. Although at present aspen and 
birch are relatively little used, their use is 
increasing and probably will continue to 
do so. In spite of this, there seems no 
good reason why we should go into a large 
scale production of these ‘‘inferior’”’ woods 
when we might produce the more valuable 
pines, spruce, and hardwoods on the very 
same lands. 

Before any plans for making these two 
great areas more productive can be suc- 
cessfully carried out, we must first de- 
termine the species to be used in the pro- 
cess and where to use them. Where 
remnants or traces of the original stand 
are present this is a simple matter, for it 
seems quite logical to suppose that where 
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animals to flounder, and they got away, 
Hit some heavy second growth black 
spruce, and three small lakes, with the base 
line. On the way home, Ted broke through 
the ice and we had to haul him out, build 
a fire and dry out his mocassins and socks, 
When we reached the open stretch on 
Kachikaki Lake, a bitterly cold wind 
froze my cheek and chin. It was such a 
dry cold that I did not know my face was 
frozen. I was told by my companions that 
my cheek was white and commanded to 
rub the affected parts with snow to draw 
out the frost. 


EDNESDAY, February 13. Started 
W:. cruising today with Morin, a 
French Canadian with practically no 
knowledge of the English language, but a 
certain willingness to work and a knowl- 
edge of the bush, which compensated for 
any inability to understand English. His 
height of four feet nine inches was not very 
imposing, but as he was almost equally as 
wide as he was tall he possessed strength 
and endurance. We had a three mile hike 
across Kachikaki Lake before we could 
start cruising, so that it was late in the 
morning before we actually began esti- 
mating timber. As we were going to stay 
overnight on the line and return the next 
day over another five mile strip, we each 
carried a packsack with a sleeping bag, 
bread, bacon, and a little tea. It proved 
difficult to pace the distances with a com- 
bination of snow shoes and a packsack 
and I under-paced. Struck some heavy 
stands of pure black spruce timber and 
had to do considerable calipering and 
taping to get an accurate estimate of the 
plots. Darkness found us with half a mile 
more to go to the baseline. We couldn't 
hang the line in a spruce swamp so pushed 
on, with the aid of matches and moonlight 
to light up the hand compass, and struck 
the baseline within four chains of the 
mileage point we were aiming for. We 
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a certain type of forest once grew it will 
grow again. Large areas, however, have 
been so repeatedly burned that it is next 
to impossible to tell the character of their 
original forest growth. Aspen, unlike 
most other trees, grows on a wide variety 
of soils, soils ranging all the way from 
rather poor sands to fertile loams and silt 
loams. It occurs on pine lands, on hard- 
wood lands, and on spruce lands. Conse- 
quently, the presence of stands of this 
species gives us no clue as to the composi- 
tion of the old forest. 

This impossibility of accurately de- 
termining the nature of the original cover 
makes it often very difficult to decide what 
species to plant on more or less denuded 
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areas, or to use in converting aspen, or 
other inferior stands to stands of greater 
value. The trial and error method, often 
used, has little to commend it since a long 
time is required to secure results, and any 
errors made are costly ones. It can be 
readily seen that a good deal of trouble 
might be avoided were some simple 
means devised by which planting sites 
and potential areas of the more permanent 
and climax forest types could be easily 
recognized. A knowledge of soils might 
serve the purpose but for the fact that 
most foresters are too unfamiliar with this 
difficult subject for it to be very helpful. 
Then too, the soil requirements of our 
forest trees have not been fully worked out. 


as being constantly and exclusively as- 
sociated with each of the various forest 
types in the Lake States, it is believed by 
the writer that they would be of great 
value in helping to solve these and other 
problems concerning the determination of 
forest type. Plants may usually be 
recognized without much study and, 
hence, as indicators would be easy to 
apply by field men. Heretofore no system 
of indicator plants has been definitely 
worked out for the forests of this region. 
The success of Cajander and other in- 
vestigators, however, in establishing quite 
definite relationships between under- 
vegetation and forest type in northern 
Europe suggests the possibility of formu- 
lating similar relationships for the forests 
of the Lake States also. 


[' Groups of plants could be established 


Accordingly, the Lake States Forest 
Experiment Station is now working on a 
project including among other things a 
study of the relationships which may 
possibly exist between undervegetation 
and forest type (overvegetation), over and 
undervegetation and soil type, and over 
and undervegetation and site quality. An 
attempt will be made to answer the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. What plant species are constantly 
and exclusively associated with each of the 
major forest types? Do the temporary 
types have characteristic vegetation or is 
this confined only to the permanent types? 


2. Is it possible to classify planting sites 
on the basis of plant indicators? Is there 
any relation between plants growing in the 
open and those under canopies on the 
same soil? 

3. What plants are constantly and ex- 
clusively associated with certain soil 
types or soil groups? 

Let us now consider the practical as- 
pects of these relationships, should they be 
found to exist. 

Aspen, as stated above, grows on a great 
many widely different soils. It, therefore, 
does not seem probable that any plants, or 
groups of plants, will be found that can be 
established as constantly and exclusively 
associated with this type alone. Rather is 
it believed that stands of this species will 
be found to contain some elements of the 
vegetational groups associated with the 
more permanent forest types, or perhaps 
even the climax types that will eventually 
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succeed the aspen. For instance, in aspen 
growing on potential hardwood land, we 
may find a few plant species existing as 
relicts of an old hardwood stand that once 
occupied the area, or as pioneers who have 
come in from other hardwood forests in the 
vicinity. Similarly, it is believed that no 
definite and characteristic vegetation will 
be found associated with jack pine and 
other temporary types. In the case of the 
former type, however, the vegetation is 
probably not as variable as it is under 
aspen due to the limitation of jack pine to 
the sandy soils. 

If this theory can be proved, then the 
occurrence in a temporary type of a 
number of plants within a group associ- 
ated with a certain permanent type should 
tell us what the site will support as per- 
manent forest cover. Such knowledge 
would prove to be very helpful for we 
could then easily determine what species 
to use in artificially converting aspen and 
other inferior stands to forests of greater 
value. 


‘te Is essentially a phase of the rela- 
tion between undervegetation and 
forest type. It is treated separately, how- 
ever, as it involves relationships between 
plants growing where there is no overhead 
cover and those under canopies on the 
same soils. At present we know but little 
concerning the plants growing on these 
two widely different classes of planting 
sites. Are they essentially the same, or, if 
not, can they in any way be related to 
each other? In many cases the present 
vegetation is probably entirely dissimilar 
from that of the forest occupying the same 
area prior to logging and its subsequent 
fires. In others there may be a few spe- 
cies surviving as relicts of the original 
stand or species which have invaded from 
nearby blocks of undisturbed forest. If re- 
lationships can be found to exist between 
the plants occupying the open sites and 
those under forest on the same soil, they 
will be of much value. It will then be pos- 
sible to accurately determine what species 
to plant on various sites where all traces of 
the original overhead cover have disap- 
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peared, thereby improving the chances for 
success of our costly reforestation projects. 

Since it appears that most forest trees 
have definite soil preferences, is not this 
true of lesser vegetation as well? With this 
idea in mind, an attempt will be made to 
find out what plants, if any, are so indica- 
tive of soil that their presence on a given 
area can be relied upon to tell us the 
nature of the soil upon which they are 
growing. Although the determination of 
plant indicators for such fine divisions as 
the soil type will undoubtedly be impos- 
sible, they may perhaps be distinguished 
for the broader soil groups. Such relation- 
ships would be of considerable aid in 
classifying the soils in those areas where no 
surveys have yet been made. They would 
also help to simplify the work of the Land 
Economic Surveys now going on in the 
three Lake States. 


c UNDERVEGETATION could be related 
to site quality for a given species, yields 
might be foretold on the basis of this 
alone with perhaps a few supplementary 
site measurements. In stands where the 
trees are too large for age determination 
by means of boring, the use of indicator 
plants might prove entirely satisfactory as 
a measure of site quality. Therelationships 
which may exist between plants and site 
quality independently of forest type could 
also be used to great advantage. The 
standardized site qualities would allow 
direct comparisons to be made between the 
yields of the different species which it 
might be possible to grow on the same 
area. Large land owners could easily de- 
cide as to the financial advantages of one 
species over another. 

Many other practical questions might 
be answered if these relationships, as 
enumerated above, can be worked out. It 
will be considerable of a task to do this, 
however, as our flora is rich in species. 
Great and many have been the changes in 
natural conditions brought about by man. 
Fires have burned over almost all of the 
forest at one time or another. Any existing 
relationships, therefore, are probably ob- 
scure, but if we can definitely establish, at 
least a few of them, it will be well worth 
the effort. 


A TIMBER CRUISER IN DIFFICULTY 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































NE OF the most significant hap- 

penings in the economic history 

of the United States during the 
past half century has been the develop- 
ment of a national forest policy. Starting 
from small beginnings in the seventies, the 
organized efforts to bring about rational 
management of the forests of this country 
have had a very material influence in 
changing the whole point of view of the 
American people regarding the use of all 
our national resources. 

Further, the movement which led to the 
creation of national forests may justly 
be regarded as being responsible in very 
large part for the change of front that has 
taken place in our public land policy. 
This is the almost complete shift from the 
former custom of practically giving away 
the Public Domain, to the present position 
of management of the natural resources 
that remain in public ownership for the 
greatest good of the greatest number in 
the long run. 

The National Forest Policy of the 
United States has not as yet been fully 
developed, nor have all the planks in that 
platform been accorded the financial 
support by Congress whereby they can be 
made fully effective in practice. But as 
one looks back over the past sixty years, 
it is evident that progress toward the 
desired goal has been steady and consis- 
tent. Each year sees a strengthening of 
the public support of this policy and the 
addition to it of new features that are 
designed to make the forests of our country 
of the greatest possible use to all the people. 

It is therefore of interest to examine our 
National Forest Policy, to see how it has 
been built up, what its essential features 
are, and how it is being further developed 
by the additions that are being made to 
it today. The purpose of this article is to 
tell this story and to indicate why it is that 
forestry plays an indispensable part in 
the life of this, as of every modern nation. 
National prosperity rests on the wise use of 
the four great classes of natural resources, 
lands, waters, forests and minerals. 
“Forestry is the perpetuation of the forest 
through wise use.” 

Up to about twenty years ago the 
American people were still dominated 
by what has happily been called the 
“Legend of the Inexhaustibility of the 
American Forests.” It is not strange that 
this was so. From colonial days on, the 
progress of the softwood lumber industry 
from one forest region to another had 
supplied the increasing needs of the nation 
from virgin stands of timber. First New 
England, then New York in the fifties, 
Pennsylvania in the sixties, and the Lake 
States from 1870 to 1900, were the centers, 
the sites of the big sawmills, that supplied 
the lumber that was required to satisfy the 
needs of both town and farm. 

The relatively close proximity of the 
forest made easy the rapid upbuilding of 
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the middle west. Then as these forest 
regions became depleted, the lumber in- 
dustry shifted to the south and now has 
reached the last great area of original 
forest in the continental United States, 
the Pacific Northwest. Beyond lies the 
Pacific. Oceans do not produce forests. 
When the stands of the Pacific Northwest 
are cut, we shall have seen the end of our 
original forests. Like other, older nations, 
we shall then be dependent on forests 
grown by man, rather than on those pro- 
vided by Nature, ready for the ax. 





NATIONAL FOREST SERVICE BADGE 


1. 1s where forestry comes into the 
picture. The basic purpose of forest- 
try is the production of successive crops of 
timber and other forest products from land 
that is needed for, or is unsuited to, 
profitable agriculture. Outside of the land 
area occupied by cities and towns and used 
for lines of transportation, and the areas 
truly waste land, like unreclaimable deserts 
and barren mountain tops above timber 
line, the lands of every country divide into 
two great classes, agricultural lands and 
forest lands. These are sharply differenti- 
ated. There is no conflict between them, 
for fortunately, excellent forests will grow 
on lands that are unsuited because of local 
climate, topography, soil, and other factors 
for profitable agriculture. 

If rightly managed, we have in the 
United States sufficient farm land and 
sufficient forest land to serve all the needs 
even of a greatly increased population. 
If rightly managed the forester and the 
agricultural economist go hand in hand, 
therefore, in preaching systematic man- 
agement and in enunciating the doctrine 
of making each parcel of land serve in- 
tensively the use for which it is best 
adapted. This means the raising of food 
crops, textiles and animals on the agri- 
cultural lands; forests of commercially 
valuable trees on the forest lands. The 
central purpose of the National Forest 
Policy is to bring about the highest and 
wisest use possible of all the forest lands 
of the United States, regardless of whether 
the ownership is in the public or in private 
hands. 

That the notion could not be true that 
the original forests of America were in- 
exhaustible, was clearly seen by certain 
far sighted individuals as early as in 





colonial times. J. Fennimore Cooper and 
Governor DeWitt Clinton, writing in Ney 
York a century ago, argued for what we 
today call conservation. But they found 
little support. Finally, however, and 
thanks largely to the efforts of men of 
scientific training, public interest began to 
be aroused, and at last, in 1876, forced the 
appointment of a Special Agent of Forestry 
in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. From this start has developed 
the great bureau of the United States 
Forest Service that today manages 160, 
000,000 acres of national forests, conducts 
a comprehensive system of forest research, 
cooperates with the individual states in 
protecting forests from fire and other 
enemies, and furnishes aid to all forest 
owners in a multitude of other ways, 

In the space of this article it is impos- 
sible to go into detail as to how the work 
of the Forest Service has been built up. 
But in that the National Forest Policy of 
the United States rests on certain funda- 
mentally important acts of Congress, a 
few words may be said about what these 
are and what they signify. In 1891 Con- 
gress authorized the President to set apart 
as forest reserves portions of the Public 
Domain that in his judgment were best 
suited permanently to be kept under 
forest cover. Today there are 149 
National Forests, averaging over a million 
acres each of publicly owned land. If the 
private lands within their boundaries are 
also included, the total area is 184,000,- 
000 acres. 


= 1897 Congress passed the Adminis- 
tration Act, which authorized the setting 
up of administrative machinery to manage 
these forests. In 1905 another act trans- 
ferred from the Department of the 
Interior the care and custody of the forest 
reserves, since then called national forests, 
to the technically trained foresters of the 
Forest Service, in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The year 1905, 
therefore, marks the real start of forest 
management on the national forests. The 
keynote of that development is wise use. 
All resources of these forests are to be 
turned to account; wood, water, forage, 
and now recreation, are-the needs they 
satisfy. But always under the dictates of 
a forest management plan that insures 
continuous production. 


The replacement of every timber crop 
as it is harvested by a newstand, that shall 
in time yield another crop, is what the 
forester means by the term sustained 
yield. Similarly, with those forests that 
are chiefly of value as protective covers on 
the catchment areas of watersheds, or be- 
cause they are especially well adapted for 
recreational use, the idea of forestry is al- 
ways to use only the income and to hand 
on the forest, unimpaired in productivity, 
or in its other values, to those who come 
after us. 
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In 1911 two new principles were adopted 
in the Weeks Law of that year,—the pur- 
chase of land for National Forests on the 
headwaters of streams important for 
navigation, and financial cooperation be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
individual states, in the prevention of 
forest fire. Prior to that time all the 
National Forests had been, before their 
reservation, parts of the Public Domain. 
They had only to be set apart by the Presi- 
dent. The purchase of lands in the East- 
ern States for National Forests was there- 
fore a step forward in a new direction. 

The demands made upon forests during 
the World War were eloquent testimony of 
the importance to any country of having 
abundant local supplies of timber and of 
wood. If wood is necessary in peace, it is 
indispensable in time of war. In the World 
War both the men of the Forest Service, 
and the trees of the national forests, did 
their full part. 


In 1924 another act of Congress was 
added to those that serve as the legal 
framework of the National Forest Policy. 
The Clarke-McNary Act expanded the 
powers given the Forest Service by the 
Weeks Law of 1911, provided for further 
cooperation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States in forestry extension 
work, and in aiding the small private 
owner in reforestation, got under way a de- 
tailed study of the knotty problem of how 
best to secure just taxation of growing 
forests, and in other ways strengthened 
and advanced forestry work in general. 

Then in 1928 came the McNary-Mc- 
Sweeney Forest Research Act, which 
establishes research work in forestry under 
the Federal Government on a firm and sure 
basis, analogous to the research long 
afforded in agriculture. This act rounded 
out the legal authority for all the more im- 
portant functions of the Forest Service and 
gave new impetus to the building up of the 
foundation of scientifically ascertained 
facts which is essential as a basis on which 
to rest the procedures best adapted to 
secure the desired results in the actual 
practice of forestry. 


_ ONE who is not intimately ac- 
quainted with the research work of 
the Federal Government, its scope and 
diversity often come as a surprise, if not 
as a revelation. This is no less true of the 
Forest Service than of other of the govern- 
ment bureaus that are concerned with 
applied science. In forestry, research di- 
vides into four main branches: silviculture, 
utilization, range management, and econo- 
mics. The silvicultural investigations are 
conducted primarily at the ten forest ex- 
periment stations, of which each of the 
main forest regions of the country has one. 
The many and various problems of forest 
utilization are cared for at Forest Products 
Laboratory, maintained by the Forest 
Service at the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison, Wisconsin. The best methods 
to use in the management of the range on 
the National Forests of the west are 
studied at special stations in Utah and in 
the Southwest. Forest economics, through 
the Forest Economic Survey, and cost and 
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production studies are now under way in 
various parts of the country. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in the 
continuing development of forestry in the 
United States since the World War is the 
increasing stress that is being put on the 
broad economic aspects of the relation of 
forests not only to supply and demand as 
to forest products, but also to the part 
that forests play in the solution of the 
problem of what, for a nation, constitutes 
wise land use. Here forest research ties in 
with the economic land surveys, such as 
those of the Lake States, and with such 
local problems as are now to the fore in 
New York State in the Hewitt Reforesta- 
tion Program, whereby it is proposed to re- 
forest in twenty years, one million acres of 
abandoned farm land that now lies vacant 
and idle, with a century’s experience to 
prove that it is unprofitable to use for 
agriculture. 

From another slant the difficultues that 
are now being experienced by the forest 
using industries present other economic 
problems. Over-production, transporta- 
tion, markets, taxation, and forest fire 
prevention, are all involved. As one way 
of trying to find a solution, President 
Hoover has very recently set up a National 
Timber Conservation Board, which, with 
its Advisory Committee of experts, is now 
hard at work assembling up-to-the-minute 
facts and statistics to help clarify a situa- 
tion that is nation wide and of great com- 
plexity. As answers are forthcoming to 
these problems, the recommendations that 
will follow will take their places as planks 
in the National Forest Policy Platform. 
Never was there a time when there was 
more need for such a chart by which to 
steer the way between the rocks and shoals 
that threaten the owners and operators of 
forest properties. 


Still another angle of economic forest re- 
search is the proposal now before Congress 
of adding to the McSweeney Forest Re- 
search Act a new section, authorizing the 
comprehensive investigation of erosion, 
and of the relations of forest and other 
vegetative cover to runoff and the main- 
tenance of regular stream flow. Before 
remedies can be applied, it is essential to 
know the facts. To get the facts, with 
scientific precision, and to analyze them, 
is the purpose of the work authorized by 
the McSweeney Forest Research Act. 


Up until about five years ago the main 
developments of our National Forest 
Policy were centered on establishing the 
foundations of public forestry. The 
economic trends of today are indicative 
of an equally important need, the bringing 
about, where that is economically pos- 
sible, of conditions that will enable the 
private forest land owner to embark on 
the practice of forest management, with a 
reasonable assurance that in the end he 
may expect a legitimate profit on his 
operations. 

Already today in some parts of our 
country forestry pays a satisfactory return, 
when considered, as it must be, as a long 
term investment. Better protection of the 
forest against fire and other enemies,— 
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particularly insects and disease, juster 
methods of forest taxation, and knowledge 
that shall lead to more systematic market- 
ing of forest products, are all steps that 
will help toward the extension of the actual 
practice of forestry by private owners. 
To aid in bringing in these things to pass 
is a part of the function of our National 
Forest Policy in its further development. 


Diary of a Cruiser 
(Continued from page 136) 


under the protection of an overhanging 
cliff to spread our eiderdowns, and with 
balsam boughs between the snow and the 
sleeping bags, and the stars above us, we 
turned in for the night. 


Thursday, February 14. It was bitter 
cold when I crawled out of my eiderdown 
sleeping bag, and lit a fire. Fortunately I 
took my mocassins to bed with me or they 
would have frozen. Breakfast, of bacon 
toasted on a stick, and butterless bread, 
which had to be first thawed out over the 
fire before it could be cut, was washed 
down with tea made from snow water. 
The return trip was uneventful. Crossed 
half a dozen small lakes and struggled up 
a steep cliff with difficulty. Snowshoes 
are not well adapted to very steep country, 
particularly when one has a packsack on 
one’s back. Reached the base camp by 
moonlight, and, after gorging myself with 
food, rolled into my sleeping bag and slept 
like a log. 


Saturday, February 23. Today is a day 
of rest for the whole gang for the first time 
in six weeks. Seems strange to see so many 
men in camp. Spent most of my time 
writing letters and darning socks. Cut a 
little wood for the tin heating stoves in the 
tents, and then gathered together a week’s 
supply of grub for a side camp which was 
scheduled for the morrow. Realizing that 
this was my last chance to fill up on a 
square meal, I ate three enormous ones, 
and then raided the cookie box after dark. 
The moon came up over the lake like a 
huge orange ball. It seemed close enough 
to touch and more nearly resembled a 
stage moon than the real thing. Such a 
moon means soft, stormy weather. 


Sunday, February 24. Today is the 
day scheduled for breaking main camp. 
Immediately after breakfast we started 
breaking-camp, packing up the sleds and 
toboggans. Had four teams of dogs in 
action, and two hand sleds and two 
toboggans propelled by man power. As 
the long trek eastward began, it resembled 
a miniature Klondike Gold Rush. We 
were stretched out in single file with the 
dog teams in the lead, followed by the hand 
sleds and toboggans. My French com- 
pass man and I separated from the crew 
when we reached Pine Lake and back- 
packed our tent, stove, sleeping bags, and 
grub cross-country to an inland lake where 
we established our side camp. 


Civilization! The monotony of an un- 
eventful existence, and a fountain pen that 
had the habit of freezing up on me, dis- 
couraged making any more entries. 



































































































































































































































Forestry, Forward! 


nga tell us that the English Government, as soon as 
they became reconciled to the idea that the American 
Continent was not teeming with gold, spices, and precious gems, 
readily found consolation in the form of another natural resource 
—the virgin timber land of the continent. Soon royal represen- 
tatives of the Crown were carefully inspecting the forests; the 
great trees were marked; the woodsmen came, and soon these 
trees were slowly assuming the form of an English sailing vessel. 
Wood for fuel and the wood-working factories of England was 
also eagerly sought. 


Today our virgin forests are gone. Eminent men in the field 
of forestry tell us that the last great stands are on the Pacific 
Coast. It is within a comparatively few years that we have come 
to profit from the examples of China and the countries of Europe 
which ruthlessly denuded their forest lands. The Mississippi 
Valley is now suffering from the results of the thoughtless des- 
tructions of the forests of her watershed. 


Today, from every corner come pleas to save the remainder 
of our forests from destruction. The national and state govern- 
ments are turning their attention to this problem. State and 
National Forests are being set aside. Money is being appropri- 
ated, not only for governmental reforestation, but also to aid in 
the efforts of individuals. No longer do the saw-mill operator 
and the manufacturer view the forests as creations placed here for 
their particular benefit and profit. Their destruction means the 
ruin of the business of these men. 


The late Theodore Roosevelt was vitally and actively in- 
terested in our forests and their preservation. Governor Pinchot 
of Pennsylvania has long been a leader in reforestation. And now, 
since his ability to act in an executive position, Governor Roose- 
velt of New York has repeatedly stressed the need of an active 
efficient forestry program. We trust these efforts are not too late. 


Lines on Lines 


Lines to right of them, 
Lines to left of them, 

Lines in front of them, 
Surging and chattering. 


—and all because the powers that be in our renowned college 
do not see fit to incorporate in the present system of registration 
the sort of management and cooperation which is the very serum 
they try to inoculate into all the farmers. To be sure there is 
some excuse for those delays which cause the accumulation of 
great numbers of students, all waiting to do the same thing, but 
much could and should be done to eliminate them. The filing of 
study cards will always necessitate waiting as long as the present 
method of keeping records continues. It appears that that method 
is most efficient in other respects and probably will do well to 
continue. But the greatest bother of all, namely the securing of 
study cards is wasteful. Whatever opinions the administrators 
of this college may hold regarding the value of an undergraduate’s 





Through Our Wide Windows 





time, it is not their right to impose upon him the needless waste 
that accompanys the present system. All are required to wait 
until the morning of registration before study cards can be 
secured. Might we suggest that they be given during the day 
preceding in the same leisurely manner that is followed in the 
Arts college? Then no lines would fill Roberts Hall for the greater 
part of registration day and the whole process, we feel, would be 
greatly lightened and hastened. 


Narrow Curricula 


 eerge i long and tedious though it was, is over once 
again. Those of us remaining have launched ourselves into 
a new term with all good hopes and intentions for future success. 
As always, there were many in the past term who expended 
mighty efforts with seemingly negligible results. Others, envied 
by many, have come through the term with the most respectable 
of grades and by all appearances have made no Herculean efforts. 
What is it that makes this vast difference in individuals of fairly 
equal abilities? Are those who fail just lazy or incapable, or is 
there some deeper cause for this unfortunate failure? 

Undoubtedly, one’s interest in his work makes a world of 
difference in the way he succeeds in it. Good work cannot result 
where there is a total lack of interest In this day and age of 
specialization, students must realize the importance of choosing 
as their life work something which is of interest to them. Methods 
and opportunities for preparation are innumerable. 


It is true that many courses are required which hold little 
interest for us. However, these are but a working foundation 
and in most events prove most serviceable. The hours of electives 
are the ones which we should make use of to furnish the interest 
which other courses do not provide. Would not this substitution 
of interesting courses avoid much discontent and cause fewer 
poor marks? 


Erratum 


W: WISH to correct two errors that occurred in the February 
issue of the CountryMAN. In the article entitled “Why 
Do Babies Grow’, by Miss Gertrude Andrews ’31, on page 118, 
there was the statement that the Purnell fund was established by 
one individual, and that its use is directed by the College of 
Home Economies. The Purnell fund is a Federal appropriation, 
and its use is directed by the Director of Experiment Stations, 
the College of Home Economics having control over its share 
alone. 


Staff Additions 


W: ARE pleased to announce the election of William Chapel 
32 of Brooklyn, Dorothy Denmark ’33 of Van Etten, 
Marian Lasher ’33 of Wolcott, William Hicks ’33 of Westbury, 
Robert Hood ’33 of Flushing, and Allen Wilson ’33 of Whitehall 
as associate editors. George Pringle ’33 of Mayville and Merle 
Reese ’33 of Ransomville were elected to the business board. 











THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN wishes to do four things: publish interesting alumni notes, furnish campus news, present the latest agricultural information and 


stimulate boys and girls to seek the aid of their State Colleges in order that they may lead fuller and finer lives. 
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Here and There with Our Foresters 


"13 

J. P. Kinney is Chief Forester of the 
Indian Service. The responsibilities of the 
forestry branch of the Indian Service were 
greatly increased when on April 15, 1930, 
the administration of the grazing activities 
on the Indian lands devolved upon it. 
Kinney has spent practically all of his 
time in this field and has been able to fur- 
nish employment to Indians at this time of 
general depression and hardship. 


14 

C. W. Strauss is treasurer of the Mal- 
vern Lumber Company, Perla, Arkansas. 
He is married and has five children, “‘ Jim”’ 
14, “Bill” 11, Louise 7, Martha 3, and 
Carl 4 months. 

"15 

John Coyne is “‘Tree Surgeon” for the 
City of Yonkers. He married Miss Della 
O’Brien last June and they now are living 
at 96 Van Cortland Park Avenue, Yonkers. 

Ross Hoag is working with Deyo 
Brothers near Binghamton. He has been 
with them since he left the army after the 
war. He married Ruth DeMoney ’22, and 
they have three girls and one boy. 

Fred H. Millen is in business with his 
father doing municipal engineering as well 
as land surveying. His wife, Mabel G. B. 
Millen ’15 writes he has been the real head 
of the outfit since he entered. Well, he has 
home backing for sure! Mabel is very 
active in forestry affairs. She is State 
Chairman of Conservation and Thrift for 
the New Jersey Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. She lectures and writes 
articles to interest the women in the State 
Forestry Program. They are living at 419 
Ramapo Avenue, Pompton Lakes, New 
Jersey. 

16 

8. A. Graham was one of the Cornell 
men to address the annual meeting of the 
Society of American Foresters, December 
29-31, 1930. His book on Forest Entomol- 
ogy is receiving much favorable comment. 

Kenneth W. Hume is one of the Wall 
Street Foresters. He has been a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange for ten 
years. “Ken” is married and has two 
children, a boy and a girl. 


17 
J. S. Everitt is assistant supervisor of 
the Lassen National Forest, where he has 
been for a year and a half. 


20 

Bryant D. Dain until recently was in the 
commission lumber business with an office 
in the Daily News Building, Chicago. He 
has discontinued activities in that line and 
has joined the sales staff of the George 
M. Coale Lumber Company, 14 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 

George B. Gordon, County Forester of 
Westchester County, was allotted $80,000 
in 1930 for beautifying the roadsides and 
saving those trees which stood where new 
rights-of-ways were being cleared for road 
construction. His work as county forester 
also includes care of trees, tree surgery, 
fighting insects and diseases, and nursery 
work. 

W. E. F. Wright, who is with the James 
D. Lacey Company, is taking a vacation 
as a result of the business depression, and 
is touring the West. 


21 

“Bill” Apgar is doing forestry and nur- 
sery work at Halsey, Nebraska. At present 
he has 11 men on his crew, but in the spring 
of 1930 he was foreman over 50 or 60. He 
is now engaged in a big building program 
with five buildings under construction to 
be completed by the summer of 1931. 

P. A. Herbert has been appointed to the 
editorial board of the Journal of Forestry, 
in charge of policy and economics. 

“Al” Herzig, formerly forester for the 
Hammond Lumber Company, has been 
promoted to the post of assistant manager 
of the San Francisco department of the 
Paraffine Paint Company. 


23 

John Curry has just started work as 
associate silviculturist at the California 
Forest Experimental Station. He has 
been assigned to the fire studies at that 
station, and expects to work this winter 
on the Shasta National Forest. His ad- 
dress is at the Station headquarters, 
Berkeley, California. Mr. and Mrs. 
Curry announce the arrival on September 
29, 1930, of their fifth son. 


“Ken”? McDonald was married on July 
3, 1930 to Miss Katherine Greene of 
Atlanta. Their address is 242 Twelfth 
Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia. ‘“‘Mac’”’ 
is still with the Western Electric in that 
city. 

24 

D. B. Cook was married on June 24, 
1930, to Miss Ida Putnam Haswell of 
Albany, New York. ‘Dave’ has been en- 
gaged in improving a tract of land that he 
bought some time ago. 

A. A. Doppel recently journeyed from 
Washington to Chillicothe, Ohio, to confer 
with several state foresters of the Ohio 
Valley states and other leading foresters in 
that section who are organizing a State 
Forestry Congress. Doppel has just com- 
pleted a most successful state commission 
forestry canvass in cooperation with West ° 
Virginia and Virginia, and has plans for 
others in the near future. 


25 
Gardner Bump spent much of his time 
during the last summer on a grouse survey 
on the Connecticut Hill Game Refuge. 


F. L. MacKinney is still with the 
Appalachian Forest Experiment Station 
at Asheville, Tennessee, a job which com- 
bines the fields of growth study and silvi- 
cultural treatment. He is chiefly con- 
cerned with investigations on the coastal 
plain particularly dealing with that 
phenomenal producer, the loblolly pine. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. B. MacMillan an- 
nounce the birth of a son, Robert Edward, 
on October 27, 1930. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wendell Webber an- 
nounce the arrival of a daughter, Anne 
Elizabeth, on May 31, 1930. Wendell is 
employed by the International Paper 
Company. 


27 

John Francis is selling bonds in central 
New York region. He lives at Ithaca. 

H. H. Hatfield is working in the roofing 
supply business with his father at 314 
Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
He is the father of Herbert Hyatt Jr. 

C. B. Kresge of Ithaca and Miss Mildred 
Townley of Ithaca were married June 2, 
1930. During the summer they took a 
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trip through northern New York and 
Canada. Kresge is now a graduate stu- 
dent in forestry at Cornell. 

Harold P. Smith has been a forest 
ranger on the Flathead Indian Reserva- 
tion for the past three years. His chief 
job is with timber sale work. 


28 

K. H. Fisher has been transferred from 
Buffalo to Albany in the employ of the 
New York Telephone Company. 

Charles Gillett recently had an addition 
to the family, Thomas Page, born De- 
cember 7th. His address is Federal Bank 
& Trust Co., Little Rock, Arkansas. 

L. H. Hall is still with the Collet Con- 
struction Company of Scarsdale, New 
York. 

Earle Powell is engaged by the state as 
fruit inspector in the vicinity of Rochester. 


29 

Frank Beyer is temporarily employed 
with the Ford Motor Company at Buffalo. 

Archie Budd is organizing his 14,000 
acre tract near Middleburg, Clay County, 
Florida, for continuous production. He 
has named it Kamyaska Forest. The 
timber is predominately longleaf and slash 
pine which grows very rapidly in this 
region. The tract is easily accessible. His 
immediate plans call for hog-proof fences, 
growth studies, soil and forest type maps, 
and an investigation of the possibilities of 
combining turpentining with the produc- 
tion of saw logs. 

C. F. Burnham has recently accepted a 
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position with the International Paper 
Company. His work, which is along 
chemical lines, will be in the control de- 
partment of the Ticonderoga Mill. 

R. M. Connor is employed with the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany in New York. 

George Hoffman is on timber appraisal 
work in connection with the Mississippi 
River project. They are planning a new 
route for a portion of the river in order to 
reduce flood conditions. 

C. F. Olsen spent the summer of 1930 on 
field service work in Steuben County. In 
the early part of November he began work 
for the Southern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, Turpentine Branch, Starke, Florida. 

Dave Sowers is credit manager for the 
Weatherbest Shingle Company, North 
Tonawanda, New York. 


30 

“Bert” Cary was married to Miss 
Sally Carr, Wednesday, November 12, 
1930, at Aurora, New York. 

“Jim” Cruickshank received appoint- 
ment as junior forester at the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station, Starke, 
Florida. 

Howard K. Jennings is located at 
Lewiston, Idaho, where he is working for 
the Clearwater Timber Company. His 
work consists of loading out lumber for 
the cars and grading. 


"31 
G. P. Davies was killed on July 11, 
1930, when the plane in which he was a 
passenger crashed near Dayton, Ohio. He 


refrigeration 


..- life blood of the Dairy Industry 


CP Refrigerating Machines 
have earned the right to be 
called Dependable during their 
35 years on the market. They 
are made especially for the 
rigorous requirements of the 
Dairy Industry where they are 
used in thousands of plants. 
All sizes and types are des- 
cribed in Catalog V-99 which 
may be had for the asking. 


The entire structure of modern commercial dairying 
constantly rests upon dependable and adequate refrig- 
eration. Without mechanical means of making cold, it 
is doubtful if the Industry would long survive. 


There is no danger of such a calamity as the manufac- 
ture of modern refrigerating systems by ourselves and 
other reputable makers progresses without interrup- 
tion. Today’s machines are better, more efficient and 


longer lived than their predecessors. The country’s 
second largest industry is thus assured of its most vital 


necessity. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 






1240 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
Sales Branches in Principal Cities 
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was born in Dayton on June 26, 1908. He 
was a member of the freshman foothall 
team, but received injuries which pre. 
vented later playing. He was a member of 
Sigma Phi, Red Key, and Sphinx Head, 


07 
Anson H. Rowe, who is managing 4 
fruit and sheep farm in Clarksville, Ney 
York, was recently appointed reviewing 
appraiser for the First Federal Land Bank 
district, comprising New England, New 
York, and New Jersey. 


08 
Vaughan MacCaughey is editor of the 
Sierra Educational News, the official 


journal of the California Teachers As. 
sociation and California State Council of 
Education. His office is at 155 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco. 


710 

Claro L. De Guzman is chief fiber in- 
spector of the Fiber Standardization 
Board, Port of Legaspi, Philippine Islands. 
He has five children, Eduardo, 17, Mila- 
gros, 15, Claro, Jr., 13, Eva, 11, and 
Cezar, age 10. Their address is 51 M. 
Salvaodr, San Juan del Monte, Rizal, 
Philippine Islands. 

‘11 

James Isaac Buchanan of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, died January 2, 1931, in 
the West Penn Hospital of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Buchanan had suffered a broken hip 
bone a few days previously. He was born 
in Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, August 3, 
1853. He was prominent in the financial, 
religious, philanthropic, and cultural life 
of Pittsburgh. 

Two graduates of the New York State 
College of Agriculture were among the 
Pennsylvania farmers to receive the 
Master Farmer award at the Master Far- 
mer Banquet held on January 22 at 
Harrisburg. These men, Alvin Krieble 
Rothenberger and Paul Rhoads Guldin, 
were the only agricultural college gradu- 
ates in the group. Rothenberger has a 
large farm at Worcester, Pennsylvania, 
where he specializes in purebred Holstein 
cattle, white Leghorn hens, and potatoes 
He was county agent in Montgomery 
County from shortly after graduation 
until 1925. Gulding is a poultry farmer 
at Yellow House, Pennsylvania. His 
flock of several thousand birds is recog- 
nized as one of the most successful poultry 
enterprises in the state, and is so well 
organized that he was able to get away to 
attend the International Poultry Congress 
held in London, England, last summer. 


12 

C. B. Haviland ’12, E. J. Buckley ’16, 
C. Sidney Leete ’14, W. F. Alexander ’26, 
Claude Colvin ’28, Nicholas Milone ’29, 
and A. W. Peacock, W.C. ’25 are asso 
ciated with Dr. J. D. Brew ’12, formerly 
of the dairy industry staff, who is now 
with the New York State Department 
of Health, Bureau of Milk Sanitation. 

J. C. Faure is now professor of ento- 
mology in the University of Pretoria, 
South Africa. 
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908. He "13 " , Elton R. Wagner is now farm Bureau 

football Elmer J. Hoffman is office manager and A Challenge, Fif teen agent in Orleans County. He was for- 

ich pre. secretary of the Custard and Kistler in = ae bai we merly the bureau agent in Wayne County. 

ember of Laundry, Incorporated, in Elmira, New Western Railroad, challenges the ag 
Head, York. His address is 135 Montague men of his class to match the number of 22 

Street. his family of four girls and two boys. A daughter, Constance, was born on 

William C. Stokoe was recently ap- He is living at Middleton, New York. September 4 to Mr. and Mrs. George A. 

aging a pointed Farm Bureau agent in Yates Ballentine. Mrs. Ballentine was Frances 

lle, New County. He was formerly the county Mrs. John W. Tickell died in Rochester, L. Griswold. Their address is 224 Grand 
Viewing agent in Cortland and Livingston Counties. January 7. She had taught home eco- Avenue, Akron, Ohio. 

nd Bank nomics in the Monroe High School, Ro- Mr. B. Brickman is a distributor for 

id, New "14 chester, New York for several years. Petroleum Products. He is married and 

J. Lossing Buck of Nanking, China, She is survived by her widower, John W. _ has two children, Marjorie and Alan. His 

has recently written a book entitled Tickell. She was formerly Pearl V. home is at 2765 Kings-bridge, New York 
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“| are using more NITROGEN 
se Cheaper nitrogen demands a new appraisal of the agro- 


sburgh, 
nomic and economic considerations involved in the use of 


et ‘Lhe survey by The National Fertilizer Association reveals 
ken hip a decided trend towards the use of more nitrogen. In the 
as born South, for instance, the use of mixed fertilizers containing 
gust 3, 1% and 2% nitrogen has fallen off markedly, while those 
— having four or more units of nitrogen show a correspond- 

ing increase in the preference of the farmer. Ohio, typi- 
k State fying the trend in the North, reports that approximately 

this element. Data from many long-time fertilizer experi- 


ig = eight times as much nitrogen was used in fertilizer during 
er Far- 1929 as in 1920. 

Present-day prices permit heavier nitrogen applications. 
ments, when recalculated on the basis of present-day ni- 
trogen costs, require different recommendations to the 
farmer than were possible only a few years ago. 

Sulphate of Ammonia welcomes, and will benefit by, a 


new interpretation of long-time fertilizer experiments on 
the basis of present nitrogen costs. 


The Company 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. Norfolk, Va. San Francisco, Cal. 


ley ’16, New Orleans, La.., Montreal, Que., Canada 


ler ’26, 
ne ’29, 
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ro SULPHATE ./AMMONIA 


tion. is the GROWTH ELEMENT. As essential as sunshine and 
f ento- N ; if *g O G & N rain to growing crops. Crops must get plenty of nitrogen both 
retoria, in the complete fertilizer at planting time and as top or side- 


dressing during the growing season. 


ARCADIAN 


G. U.S. PAT. 
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"16 

Gertrude M. Button is now Mrs. 
Merriman G. Lewis of 512 Highland Road, 
Lexington, Virginia. Until her marriage 
she taught home economics and did home 
demonstration work. For the past two 
years she has been doing part time work as 
a newspaper reporter for the Rockbridge 
County News, of Lexington, in addition 
to her homemaking duties. She is on the 
Board of Directors of the Virginia Tuber- 
culosis Association. Mrs. Lewis has three 
children, Markham, eleven, Dorothy, 
nine, and Florence, five. 

Henry C. Handleman is a nurseryman 
and landscape contractor in Lake Wales, 
Florida. He was employed as landscape 
superintendent by the Mountain Lake 
Corporation from 1920-1926, and it is 
interesting to note that he supplied the 
specimen plants and trees for the famous 
Bok Tower. While in the employ of this 
same corporation, he had charge of the 
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planting of the Mt. Lake sanctuary in 
which the Bok Tower is located. 

Helen Judd, now Mrs. Wesley Heebner, 
is living near Hemet, California, where her 
husband is a poultryman. 

Albert Hartzell is with the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research 
in Yonkers, New York. In 1917 he was 
assistant and from 1918 to 1922 instructor 
of entomology at Iowa State College. He 
served in the Officers Training School dur- 
ing the war. In 1923 he received the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy from Ohio 
State University. He is married and lives 
at 257 Odell Avenue, Yonkers. 

Karl H. Fernow is assistant professor of 
plant pathology at Cornell where he is 
actively engaged in extension work with 
certified seed potatoes. He and Mrs. 
Fernow (Lucy Kephart ’16) have three 
children, Mary Elizabeth, David, and 
Leonard, and live at 122 College Avenue, 
Ithaca, New York. , 








Sooner or Later 
You'll Come to It... 


If you’re going to be a dairy farmer when you’ve 
finished your agricultural course you will eventually 
get around to using Diamond as a good protein feed 
to supplement and strengthen your farmgrown grains. 
If you have poultry or hogs as a sideline you'll 
see the wisdom of feeding Diamond to them, too. 


Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 


is the perfectly safe, high-protein, high-digestibility, 
high-quality concentrate. Diamond has the punch 
that makes a dairy, poultry or hog mixture produc- 
tive of extra milk, eggs or pork. 


A large number of alumni know this by experience. 
Those who do not, and care to prove it to themselves, 
can get good feeding formulas free by writing to: 


RATION SERVICE DEPT. 


Corn Products Refining Company 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


a 


Manufacturers, also, of 


Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed and 
Heavy Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed (Sweetened) 


40% Protein 





Guaranteed 
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William S. Chater is in the business of 
market gardening at Camden, Maine. 
After starting out in a small way, he hag 
developed a prosperous business. He 
writes that he now has eleven hundred feet 
of glass for starting early stuff, and that he 
employs about ten men through the 
summer raising intensive garden stuff on 
twelve acres. 

Word has been received from Miss J, 
Kathryn Francis that she is training the 
future housewife and homemaker and 
helping the present ones. Miss Francis 
makes her home at 114 Lacede Avenue, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


Ralph E. Griswold, 405 Pebbles Street, 
Sewick, Pennsylvania, writes that he has 
engaged in landscape architect work since 
graduation. He married Dorothy Griffith 
18. They have one child, Dorothy Romola. 


Mrs. I. E. Knapp, nee Ruth M. Brace, 
is happily engaged as a home maker, 
Sunday school teacher and Girl Scout 
leader. She married Ismond Knapp ’15. 
Mr. and Mrs. Knapp have three children 
Elizabeth, Brace, and Doris. They make 
their home at 1202 East Mallory Street, 
Pensacola, Florida. 

Joseph Krauskopf is at present a certi- 
fied public accountant. He served in 
France during the War. Mr. and Mrs. 
Krauskopf’s children are Miriam and 
Joanna. Their home is at 54 Hebron 
Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 

J. C. Corwith is farming at Water Mill, 
New York. 


Red Pine 

(Continued from page 134) 
effects of a heavy, gravelly hill-top soil. 
Next in quality is the Varna plantation, 
where, again, the trees are in a com- 
paratively poor situation on a steep south- 
east slope. The best development occur- 
red on the excellent soil of the Behr- 
ends woodlot, where the trees, at present 
averaging almost thirty feet of height, 
are rapidly putting on growth in both 
diameter and height. Development seems 
to be somewhat better with the five-foot 
spacing than in the six-foot plantation, 
but the difference is so inconsiderable that 
it would hardly warrant the greater costs 
incidental to its establishment. At the 
present stage of the plantations, natural 
pruning has proceeded to practically the 
same stage in all of them, so that here also 
the narrower spacing seems to have had 
little effect. 

A study of the development of these 
plantations thus leads to the conclusion 
that red pine is a species eminently suited 
to use in the artificial establishment of 
coniferous stands in New York State. 
While it appears to make the best develop- 
ment in a moist, loose gravelly loam, it 
does well on any site, showing a remark- 
able ability to adapt itself to variations in 
growing conditions. Its rapid growth, to- 
gether with its inherent value as a com- 
mercial timber tree and its resistance to 
disease and insect infestation, should make 
its planting a decidedly worth-while 
investment. 
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Since graduation Percy Jack Rayford 
has taught science and agricultural sub- 
jects. He is director of elementary science 
and school gardens at Berret School, 
Washington, D.C. He has one boy, Lee. 
He lives with his family at Ardwick, Mary- 
land. 

Francis G. Schleicher is married and 
living at 33-12-210th Street, Bayside, 
Long Island. His wife is a graduate of 
Barnard ’25, and they have two children, 
Ruth and Joan. Mr. Schleicher is now 
employed as superintendent and director 
of the W. D. Wilson Printing Ink Com- 
pany where he has been since 1919 when he 
left the United States Air Service. 


Theresa West is principal of the Baldwin 
Consolidated School in Alto, Georgia. 
Since graduation from Cornell she has 
taught agriculture at Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women and at the Horticultural 
School for Women in Pennsylvania; she 
has managed a small chicken and fruit 
farm near Syracuse, New York, and has 
taught biology in a Syracuse high school. 

Van C. Whittemore is Director of the 
New York State School of Agriculture at 
Canton, New York. Before obtaining his 
present position he taught high school 
agriculture. He attended the Cornell 
Graduate School during 1921-22 and re- 
ceived his M.S. degree in June 1922. He is 
now living at 3 Leigh Street in Canton. 
He is married and has five children, 
Warren, Shirley, Wayne, Arla, and Alma. 

Stuart Wilson during the war was a first 
lieutenant. Now he is assistant superin- 
tendent of the Linde Air Product Company 
Agencies in New Orleans, Louisianna. His 
better half is Marion Lowe ’17. They have 
two sons, Stuart, Jr., and Robert. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilson live at 212 Hollywood 
Drive, Metairie Ridge, New Orleans. 

Louis A. Zimm is working for the Amer- 
ican Forest Products Company of New 
York. He has just completed the design 
and construction of a new pressure wood 
preserving plant at Kenova, West Vir- 
ginia. He is married and lives at 71 Post 
Road, White Plains, New York. 

Henry L. Morris is farming in Ovid, 
New York. He has two children. 

Rev. Raymond P. Sanford is general 
director of Common Ground, a basis for 
community common causes in the Calu- 
met region, His address is 2852 East 91 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. He has a 
daughter, Jean Elizabeth, age 3, and a 
son, Raymond Prior, Jr., who was born 
on October 17, 1931. 


"17 
Ralph C. Parker has been working in 
the technical department of the Barrett 
Company in New York for the past four 
years. He lives in Rockville Centre, 
New York. He has two sons, Robert, 
aged nine, and Charles, aged one. 


718 
Mrs. Frank C. Essick (Mildred Stevens) 
who was formerly assistant state club 
leader, is now doing 4-H work in Chemung 
County. 
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Ivalo Hugg was married to Theodore 
Wood on August 9, They live at 119 
West Brighton Avenue, Syracuse, New 
York. 

John A. Reynolds, assistant state club 
leader, is at the United States Veterans 
Hospital at Castle Point, New York, 
where he is recuperating from a recent 
illness. He has obtained six months’ 
leave from his work. It is hoped that he 
will have a speedy recovery. 


19 
Charles Krey was married to Frances 
Brown at Miami, Florida, January 1. He 
served as a First Lieutenant in the in- 
fantry of the A.E.F. for one year before 
being wounded in the battle of the Ar- 
gonne in October, 1918. 
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: 25 
Yen Chien Tao M.S. is with the de- 
partment of chemistry at the University 
of Nanking, Nanking, China. 


26 

Herbert L. Nickles is secretary and 
treasurer of the Fort Meigs Hotel in 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Judson Whiton Genung, formerly of 
201 South Aurora Street, Ithaca, New 
York, died of blood poisoning in Wilkes 
Barre, Pennsylvania, Sunday January 
25. Since September he had _ been 
director of the Community Theatre at 
Wilkes Barre. He was prominent in 
dramatics during his college course and 
was president of the Cornell Dramatic 
Club during his senior year. 


DYNAMITE removes farming handicaps 


— 
> 


Outlet end before shooting 


Outlet end one stick load after three days 


Proper Drainage 


is essential to good farming! 


‘f= of the most important aids 
to bigger yields on the farm 
is drainage. ‘Today’s good farm 
keepers tend to that. 


They use dynamite. Du Pont 
Ditching Dynamite digs new 
ditches . . . cleans out old ones 
. .. changes channel streams. . . 
drains swamp lands. This valu- 
able “farm hand” — dynamite -- 
enables the progressive farmer not 
only to increase his production but 
to improve his farm and add to 
its akin. 


Du Pont Ditching 
Dynamite is made espe- 
cially for ditch blasting 
by the du Pont Com- 
pany. It is the most 
effective explosive for 
that purpose. 


This company also 


makes Agritol. . . a dynamite for 
stump and boulder blasting. One 
hundred and twenty-eight years of 
experience in making and improv- 
ing explosives have provided the 
du Pont Company with a store of 
information about explosives and 
how to use‘them. A wealth of this 
information is contained in two 
booklets, “Ditching with Dyna- 
mite” and “AGRITOL for Field 
Clearing” ... both of which 
will be sent to you free upon 
request. 


If there are special 
questions about explo- 
sives you'd like an- 
swered, our Agricultural 
Extension Section will 
be glad to assist. 


Write for the booklets 
today. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Ine. 


Explosives Dept. 


Wilmington, Del. 


EXPLOSIVES 


REG. U. 5. PAT.OFF 






















































When Things Are 
Clean 


“Your Nose Knows” 
| 


The sense of smell is generally 
a fairly accurate indication 
of the efficiency of 


cleanliness 


The sense of smell is a fairly ac- 
curate way of judging the efficiency 
of dairy cleansers. Washed surfaces 
which are not sweet smelling or 
| absolutely odorless are actually not 
clean. 


Dairy products of all kinds are 
easily affected by odors, and their 
market value seriously lowered. It 
| naturally follows that cleaning 
materials which leave odors on 
washed surfaces are not profitable 
in daries, creameries, and cheese 
factories. 


For more than 30 years leading 
members of the Dairy Industry have 
found that Wyandotte Cleaner and 
Cleanser leaves washed surfaces 
absolutely odorless. Wyandotte 
washed surfaces are free from all 
foreign matter and also free of un- 
rinsed cleaner. In addition, every 
pound of Wyandotte gives you a 
maximum amount of cleaning with 
a minimum of time and _ labor. 
Wyandotte gives quality cleaning at 
low cost. 


Dairy authorities report that a 
| cleaner which gives economical ser- 
vice should have other advantages 
aside from its ability to leave 
washed surfaces odorless. When 
they list their added advantages 
Wyandotte is found to more than 
| meet their requirements. 


Leading dairy supply jobbers in 
United States and Canada will 
supply you Wyandotte Cleaner and 
Cleanser,—one of the products of 
The J. B. Ford Company, Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan. 


wv 
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A Permanent Business 
for College Trained Men . .. 















GRICULTURE is just now en- 
tering a new era. Tractor 


farming has already reached 


a point where it affects the methods, habits and profits of every 
farmer—whether he owns a tractor or not. This is apparent in the 
greater prosperity of fhose farmers, everywhere, who have adopted 


power farming methods. 


This condition offers to men of your training an opportunity you 
will find hard to equal. With your technical knowledge, a flair 
for salesmanship and ambition for financial independence, you 
can enter this business with reasonable assurance of success. 


At the same time, you have the satisfaction of knowing that you 
are greatly benefiting every customer to whom you sell a new ma- 
chine. You are helping him to cut down his power and labor costs; 
you are conserving his time and effort; you are adding to his prof- 
its and making life better for him. 


As a permanent occupation, worthy of your best efforts and 
offering substantial rewards, investigate carefully the retailing of 
modern farm equipment. Possibly you can make arrangements to 
go into business in your home town or a neighborhood town 
where you are familiar with local conditions and know the people. 


J. 1. CASE COMPANY, Racine, Wis. 






This 4-row Buster Planter is one of 
many new machines designed for 
the new Case Model “CC” Tractor. 
A similar planter is also available 
for two rows. 
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NEW VARIETIES OF APPLES 
AROUSE INTEREST AT EXHIBIT 


HE fruit exhibit held during Farm 

and Home Week by the pomology 
department was exceptionally well dis- 
played this year, the showroom being 
a large laboratory in the new Plant Sci- 
ence building. Approximately 85 varieties 
of apples grown in the University Orchards 
were exhibited. These included old favor- 
ites and new varieties. There were about 
15 additional varieties from southern and 
western experiment stations. Among the 
new varieties the Cortland and Starking 
are the most promising for home use. 
The variety about which most questions 
were asked was the Black Giliflower or 
“Sheep nose,’’ an old-fashioned apple in 
which the older visitors had a sentimental 
interest. Typical specimens of storage 
apples affected with apple scald, blue 
mold, and other troubles were shown, and 
suggestions made for controlor prevention. 
After the exhibit all the show apples were 
rapidly sold. 

New Filbert Varieties Introduced 

In accord with the developing interest 
in the growing of nuts in this state, 25 
varieties of Filberts were on display. 
These were sent from the Geneva Experi- 
ment Station, which had introduced them 
from Europe or developed them at Geneva. 
Filberts are the most promising as nuts 
for home use in this part of the country. 
The best varieties of Filberts are the Bar- 
celona, Kentish Cobb, and Italian Red. 
At the fruit judging contest, held on 

Friday, February 13, in connection with 
the show, 98 students from high schools 
and state agricultural schools competed. 
The Highland High School team won, and 
Winfred Conklin of that school was high 
individual scorer. 


GOODWIN GRAND CHAMPION 
SHOWMAN AT LIVESTOCK SHOW 


Showing a Holstein heifer, Richard 
Goodwin was judged grand champion 
showman at the student livestock show 
held in the Judging Pavilion Friday of 
farm and home week. Morton Adams, 
33, with a Shropshire ewe lamb, received 
the Reserve Grand Championship. Good- 
win also took the championship in dairy 
cattle, A. L. Douglass, special, placing 
second. Adams placed first in sheep with 
J. W. Devey, ’34 second. 

Wayne Brown, ’33 took first honors in 
swine with a Chester White gilt. L. B. 
Thurston, winter course, was first in beef 
cattle with an Angus steer and M. C. 
Smith, ’34 placed first in horses with a 
Percheron mare. 

An interesting feature of the show this 
year was a yoke of Hereford heifers driven 
by L. B. Thurston. ; 

Ralph Merrell ’31 was superintendent 
of the show. Professor H. A. Willman 
judged dairy cattle, hogs, horses, and beef 
cattle. W.T. Grams judged sheep. 
STUDENT COMMITTEES ASSIST 

IN SUPERVISION OF PROGRAM 


E. M. Smith ’31 was general chairman 
of the student committees which assisted 
in conducting the annual Farm and Home 

eek at the Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics, February 9 to 14. He 
was assisted by D. A. Russell ’31, J. P. 
McManus ’32, and Katherine G. Rogers 
32. W. F. Pease ’31 was chairman of the 
hews committee which reported on the 
lectures. The committee in charge of ar- 
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rangements was under the direction of 
Stanley Allen ’32. This committee put 
up signs on the Campus to direct the 
visitors, made any changes in rooms, and 
saw that all notices were given prompt 
attention. L. M. Brookhout ’31 was in 
charge of the guide and ventilation com- 
mittee. Margaret Gilchrist ’32 was 
chairman of the committee on registra- 
tion. This committee recorded the names 
of all Farm and Home Week guests, and 
filed them according to counties. The 
committee on information was headed by 
Carl Dellgren ’31. Elizabeth C. Wheeler 
31 was chairman of the committee on at- 
tendance. This committee made a record 
of the attendance at each lecture. These 
records are useful to those who prepare 
the annual program, in determining the 
popularity of the various types of lectures. 
F. B. Allyn ’31 was in charge of the 
checking committee. 


DEPARTMENT HISTORY REVIEWED 


A dinner attended by more than seventy 
members of the botany department, was 
given Thursday evening, February 5, in 
Stone Hall, in commemoration of the 
years spent in that building. With the 
beginning of this term, the entire depart- 
ment has moved to its new quarters in 
the Plant Science Building, where classes 
are now being conducted. 

After dinner which was prepared by 
wives of the members, Professor O. F. 
Curtis ’16, led the group in singing Cornell 
songs. Professors K. M. Wiegand ’94, 
Lewis Knudson ’11, and L. C. Petry 
traced the development of the depart- 
ment from 1878, when the first course in 
Botany was given by Professor A. N. 
Prentiss. 


KERMIS PRESENTS ONE ACT PLAY 


The Kermis presentation of Booth 
Tarkington’s ‘“Trysting Place,’’ given in 
Roberts Assembly on Thursday evening, 
February 12, was well attended and well 
received. Before the play Miss Mary 
Duthie, Assistant Professor of rural social 
organization explained that the stage 
settings served as a practical demonstra- 
tion of the adaptability of a community 
hall to play production by rural organiza- 
tions. The stage was a platform with the 
pipe frame and curtains as suggested by 
the department for effective presentation 
with the least possible equipment. 

Changes had been made in the cast 
since the performance of the play at the 
Ag-Domecon get-together in December. 
The members taking part in the Farm and 
Home Week presentation were H. A. Mc- 
Ninch ’33, R. A. Ransley ’31, V. S. Clark 
’32, Richard Pringle ’32, Matthew Wil- 
liamson 734, and E. M. Smith ’31. 


SPRAY SYSTEM INSTALLED 


The installation of the permanent spray 
system in the University orchard has been 
completed and operations will start in the 
spring. The spray is mixed in a central 
tank and by means of an electric pump is 
sent to various parts of the orchard 
through pipes. As many as six men can 
be spraying at once with this new system 
and it will greatly shorten the time neces- 
sary to spray the orchard. 

The pomology department will occupy 
some new greenhouse space in the near 
future where studies will be made in 
orchard soils and blossom forcing for 
pollination purposes. 


Around the 
Top of 
‘*The Hill’’ 


Number 6 


NATIONAL TOPIC DEBATED IN 
FARM LIFE CHALLENGE CONTEST 


HE fourth annual Farm Life Chal- 

lenge Debate was held in Roberts 
Assembly at 8 o’clock on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 9; the subject, was ‘Resolved that 
the Eighteenth Amendment be retained in 
the Constitution.” The first prize of $100 
was won by R. L. Beers ’32, who spoke 
on the negative. E. M. Smith ’31, an 
affirmative speaker, won the second prize 
of $50. The two other speakers were H. 
S. Vincour ’34, affirmative; and R. W. 
Cramer, Special, negative. 


Present System Develops Arch- 
Criminals 

Beers’ principal argument against the 
present system was its development of 
arch criminals, such as Capone, and their 
protection under the present cumbersome 
machine. He advocated the adoption of 
a revision such as the Anderson plan in 
the Wickersham report, saying that it 
would cause the complete passing of 
criminal control from the hands of the 
bootlegger and the racketeer. Smith 
supported the Eighteenth Amendment on 
the ground that through the abolition of 
the saloon, drinking had been decreased 
at least 60 per cent, and while the amend- 
ment was not working perfectly, there was 
no excuse for abolishing it instead of 

continuing the program of education. 


Director Cornelius Betten ’05 presided. 
The judges were County Judge W. M. 
Kent; H. G. Stutz, general manager of 
the Ithaca Journal-News; and Professor 
R. P. Sibley, secretary of the College of 
Arts and Sciences. Miles Shapiro ’33, . 
furnished piano music during the inter- 
mission. 


SPEECH ON 4-H TOPIC AWARDED 
FIRST PRIZE IN ANNUAL STAGE 


The twenty-second annual Eastman 
Stage Contest held in Bailey Hall on Thurs- 
day, February 12, was won by Elsa Krusa 
’31, who spoke on “‘The 4-H Boy and Girl.” 
She told of the advantages of the 4-H 
movement. J. F. Moulton ’31 won second 
prize with the subject, “The Fallacy of 
Farm Relief.” He stated that farm relief 
must start on the farm. T. B. Anderson 
*31 gave a plea for the farmer in India. 
Marion Lindsey ’34 spoke on the farmer’s 
relation to world peace. C. C. Beebe ’31 
and H. Forschmidt ’31 gave speeches re- 
lating their reasons for choosing their life’s 
work. 


The judges were C. J. Galgin, head of 
rural life work of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; H. H. Horner, 
director of State College Education; and 
C. R. White, president of the New York 
State Farm Bureau. The awards were 
$100 for first prize and $25 for second 
prize. 


AGRICULTURAL AGENTS CONVENE 


A meeting to consider the agricultural 
outlook for 1931 in New York State was 
held at Cornell from February 16-20. 
These outlook schools were attended by 
county agricultural agents from four sec- 
tions of the state, and the data gathered 
was taken back by these agents to their 
respective counties. This information is 
of great value to farmers, for they will be 
able to modify their agricultural programs 
in accordance with the facts presented. 
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DAILY RADIO BROADCAST 
ADDED FEATURE OF PROGRAM 
This year’s registration for Farm and 
Home Week was 4935 or 74 less than that 
of 1930, which is the largest registration 
on record. A continuous all-day program 
of Farm and Home Week events was 
broadcast for the first time this year. 
The greatest response from the press and 
radio listeners was received by the 
speeches of Governor Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, and 
George W. Russell. As many as 75 long 
distance calls were received, requesting 
additional old-fashioned numbers to be 
played by Lin William’s orchestra of 
Waverly, Pennsylvania. The plan of all- 
day programs on special agricultural 
topics, such as bee-keeping and grape- 
growing, was used this year, thus making 
the program more convenient to attend. 
The use of the Plant Science Building 
and other new buildings greatly reduced 
the congestion formerly found in Roberts 


Hall. 


PROF’S PRANKS 


Dr. Karl H. Fernow, of the agricultural 
experiment station at Corneli sailed for 
Bermuda in the latter part of February to 
inspect potato plants in order to determine 
which of the seed sources are free from 
mosaic and leaf roll diseases. His findings 
will be used to warn growers in the coming 
season against those seed sources which 
are proving unsatisfactory in Bermuda. 

C. H. Brandt ’22 has recently been 
appointed assistant professor of extension 
in the an hus department where he will 
supervise dairy record clubs. In the past 
eight. years Professor Brandt has served as 
farm bureau agent in St Lawrence, 
Schenectady, and Delaware counties, be- 
ing active in promoting the keeping of 
production records in those counties. 
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Professor J. E. Rice ’90, Chairman of 
the Committee of the National Poultry 
Council to contact State Organizations, 
has sent out reports to the state poultry 
organizations setting forth the objectives 
considered at a special meeting of the 
National Poultry Council in Chicago, 
January 22. Two of these were “To lay 
plans for a sound, conservative, long time 
campaign of ‘consumer education,’ ” with 
the support of the many State and Federal 
research, educational, and _ regulatory 
agencies; and “‘To unite all branches of 
the poultry industry under one name and 
administration” in order to have or- 
ganized leadership. 


Professor E. 8. Savage ’og of the ani- 
mal husbandry department and his wife 
sailed for Europe on February 14. Pro- 
fessor Savage will study dairying on the 
Continent. 


Professor G. W. Peck ’12 and Professor 
A. J. Heinicke ’16, of the department of 
pomology attended the eastern meeting 
of the New York State Horticultural 
Society at Poughkeepsie, New York, on 
February 29 and 30. 


Professor Heinicke spoke on the soil 
management phases of orcharding and 
Professor Peck gave a talk on packing 
and handling friuts. 


Professor E. L. Worthen ’o08, Professor 
J. H. Barron ’06, Professor A. F. Gustaf- 
son ’20, and Professor H. B. Hartwig at- 
tended the Eastern States Agronomists 
Conference -at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey on February 24, 25, and 26. 


Professors L. H. MacDaniels 717 and 
EK. V. Hardenburg ’12 were judges at the 
annual State Farm Products Show at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, held on Jan- 
uary 19 and 20. 
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YOUNG FARMERS ATTEND 
ANNUAL MEETING AT CORNELL 


The fourth annual mid-winter meeting 
of the Association of Young Farmers of 
New York during Farm and Home Week 
at Cornell on February 12 and 13, was 
attended by more than five hundred New 
York State farm boys. 


The boys represented one hundred and 
twenty-five vocational agriculture de- 
partments of the secondary schools of the 
state. 


Typical business meetings were broad- 
cast over WEAI in a radio contest. Other 
contests were held in judging livestock, 
apples, potatoes, poultry, milk, and plant 
diseases. 

The speakers at the annual banquet 
were Coach Gilmour Dobie of football 
and Professor R. M. Stewart of the de- 
partment of rural education. Enter- 
tainment was provided by the Cornell 
Glee Club. 


HERE AND THERE ON THE CAMPUS 


The department of animal husbandry at 
Cornell or the county farm bureau will 
furnish complete information about the 
new dairy record clubs which have been 
recommended by the Dairymen’s League. 
These dairy records are of particular 
interest to the producer of Grade A milk 
in that they advise the producer how to 
meet the new Grade A requirements most 
satisfactorily. 

The animal nutrition laboratories of the 
ag college have found that cellophane can 
be eaten in relatively large quantities 
without harmful results. They predict that 
at some future time this material, or, a 
gelatinous substance made from seaweed, 
may be used equally as much as bran and 
agar, as a roughage. 


Stein-Bloch Fleeces 


THE OVERCOAT DE LUXE 


Tew defy whistling winds. They are delightfully 

comfortable to snuggle into. Plain, curled or mottled 

weaves. Sumptuous luxury can go no farther. Messrs. 

Stein-Bloch have hand-tailored our fleece overcoats 
into garments of singular lightness 


and softness. 


Starting at 


‘50 


{ Bostonian Shoes $7.00 to $11.00 } 
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ee ene 
Re PGRa a Renee 


Now that $1.65 buys the finest dull 
Stocking, why wear anything but 


PHOENIX 
Dull Sheer Hosiery 


Fashionably dull, and so constructed that the 
dullness is there to stay. And it won't wash 
shiny, either, or streak in that unsightly 
‘“‘moire’’ effect. Chiffon, made durable by its 
narrow picot top and lisle foot reinforcement 


51.65 
Rothschild’s 


Everything for BABY 


We cater to mothers in search of good 
things for ‘the baby. Therefore, we 
carry a full stock of the best baby 
foods, toilet articles for babies, even 
to baby playthings. No doubt we have 
articles that are much better than 
what you are using. Next time you 
are near come in and see what we have. 


THE HILL DRUG STORE 


C. W. Dantets, Pharmacist 


328 College Ave. Ithaca, N.Y. 





BUALITY 

/) is ever the 

wes’ answer to 
the question. Any 
piece of printing 
acts as your per- 
sonal representa- 
tive. Can you afford 
to hire a poor salesman? 





Dial 3411 


(night calls 3412) 


THe CayucA Press 


THESIGN OFA G GOOD PRINT SHOP 


113 E. GREEN STREET 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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DOCTOR DANIELS WARNS ABOUT 
CHOICE IN CHILD’S DIET 


octor Amy L. Daniels of Iowa State 

University, in an address on the 
dangers of the self-selected diet for child- 
ren, said that when we know all about food 
and the rules of hygiene, we are going to 
eliminate infection. 

According to Doctor Daniels, six mil- 
lion of the forty-five million children in 
the United States are undernourished. 
“Our children are getting the wrong food 
because they select it themselves.” She 
emphasized the quantitative aspect of 
food selection as well as the qualitative 
aspect, not only what the children get, 
but how much, determines whether their 
diets will be adequate. 

Doctor Daniels said that while in- 
heritance partly determines the size of 
children, it is not the only influence. Until 
she knew what a child had eaten she 
could not tell whether his stature was 
inherent or whether the smallness was the 
result of undernutrition. If she knew 
what a child of five was eating, she could 
predict within limits what that child 
would be like at ten. 

With the aid of graphs, she showed the 
result of varying diets on the growth of 
rats. She showed that lack of vitamin A 
retarded growth, and stated that it might 
lead to respiratory infection, and eventu- 
ally to blindness if the vitamin was quite 
lacking. Other slides showed the differ- 
ence in growth and well-being of a baby 
who had an adequate diet and one whose 
diet lacked the vitamins A, B, and C. 
The odds at birth were the same in both 
cases, but the good diet put one baby 
ahead. 

The value of cod liver oil or “canned 
sunshine” in the diet of a child was shown 
by charts. Babies fed cod liver oil have 
more muscle and better growth than those 
who lack it. 


GIRLS STAGE FASHION SHOW 


What a Cornell Co-ed wears morning, 
noon and night avas shown at a fashion 
show in Home Economics during Farm 
and Home week. The show was arranged 
by Elizabeth Rossiter, ’33, Marion Ford, 
’33, and Isabel Guthrie, ’33, students in 
the textiles and clothing department at 
the College, to show the students’ ability 
in the technique of clothing construction. 
Each girl modelled her own garments. 

A typically dressed co-ed on her way to 
a class was the first model. She wore a 
camel’s hair coat, green wool dress and 
green felt hat. Then came models in 
street dresses, mostly of wools, in browns, 
blacks and greens, with hats either slightly 
darker or of black. Black, beige, and 
brown fur jackets were shown with these 
as well as with afternoon clothes. The 
models all demonstrated that the well- 
groomed appearance is largely a matter 
of choosing a basic color for your ward- 
robe and building around it. 

The display of silk street dresses went 
gradually from those worn in the class room 
to astrictly luncheon or afternoon tea type. 
Cowl necklines were much in evidence, 


and elbow length sleeves were exceedingly 


popular. There were plain colors and 
figured silks, all with the natural waist 
line accented in some way and with most 
of the skirts ending twelve inches above 
the floor. Next came Sunday night supper 
dresses and formal evening dresses of 
black, eggshell, aquarmarine, salmon and 
vivid red. A few were ankle length, others 
touched the floor. 

Winter sports form so large a part of the 
life at Cornell that the wardrobe should 
have the brown skiing costume with 
organge beret and sweater. The ski suits 
shown are almost a necessity, for besides 
wearing them skiing, the girls skate, 
toboggan, snowshoe, and hike in them. 
There was also a smartly cut tan wool 
riding habit, very much fitted at the 
waist line, made complete with high 
boots, and a straw hat of the same color. 


MISS DAVISON TALKS ON 
USE OF ELECTRICITY 


The question of what you get for what 
you spend is ever-present in the intelligent 
housewife’s mind. This applies to paying 
for electricity as well as for any other 
services in the home. Prominent speakers 
have said that the only people who try 
to keep the housewife from drudgery are 
those who sell household equipment. 
This may seem unbelievable, but thorough 
surveys in several states have shown it to 
be true. 

Electric lighting is now considered one 
of the most important considerations in 
the planning of a modern home. The 
efficient housewife considers the gradation 
of bulbs in regard to their placement. 
Eloise Davison, of the National Electric 
Light Association, in speaking to a group 
during Farm and Home week, said that 
when a woman becomes familiar with the 
terms watt, volt, ampere, circuit, and 
fuse, and ceases to be afraid of them, she 
is infinitely better able to use electric 
equipment intelligently. Women should, 
therefore, know the capacity of the cir- 
cuit and how much electricity each piece 
of equipment requires. 

Learn how much it costs to run your 
equipment before you buy it. Electricity 
is sold in kilowatt hours; the average rate 
in the United States is a little over six 
cents. A flat iron will increase the annual 
bill about fifty kilowatt hours, or about 
three dollars a year. A sewing machine 
will cost only about sixty cents annually, 
whereas a water heater costs about $180, 
and a range about $120. A radio takes 
approximately 90 kilowatts a year which 
costs $5.40. With little effort, for one’s 
own electric service one can get this infor- 
mation, and thus know what is received 
for what is spent. 


ART TAUGHT BY MOVIES 

The latest thing in art education is a 
diagrammatic movie which has just been 
developed by Mrs. Dorothy Scott of the 
department of household arts to illus- 
trate her lectures during Farm and Home 
week. Read Mrs. Scott’s article in the 
April issue of the CorneLL CounTRYMAN. 


MISS WRIGHT AND STUDENTS 
REMODEL OLD FURNITURE 


2 PROCESS of making new furniture 
from old was revealed to Farm and 
Home Week visitors at the College in a 
talk and demonstration given by Professor 
Florence E. Wright who is housing special- 
ist here. Students assisted Miss Wright who 
demonstrated some of the more difficult 
processes in re-upholstering old furniture, 

_The demonstration showed how many 
pieces of old furniture, which have been 
discarded or are still in use, but shabby 
and ugly in design, can be made over into 
attractive and modern pieces which 
greatly add to the beauty of the home. 
This involves removing old padding, re- 
tying springs or replacing them with new 
ones if they have lost their resiliency, 
sawing off parts in some places and 
building them up in others, bracing weak 
places, padding, and making slip covers. 
The expense of this work is small, and the 
time and work are well repaid by the 
effects which may be obtained, as well as 
the pleasure of creating. 


Working Materials Often Found 
at Home 


_ Much of the material used in remodel- 
ling furniture is already at hand in the 
average home, such as gunny sacks or 
feed bags which are excellent for covering 
the springs, and old comfortables which 
make good padding for large surfaces. 
New springs cost from four to ten cents 
each, depending on the size. Old springs 
from automobile seats can be bought from 
wrecking shops, and old hair and cotton 
wadding may be purchased even more 
cheaply. If old padding which is to be 
used seems too dusty and dirty, it should 
be pulled and shaken out, but never 
washed with either water or gasoline as 
this destroys its resiliency. 

Miss Wright set up an exhibit of chairs 
and davenports in various stages of com- 
pletion. A feature which drew much in- 
terest was an old Morris chair which was 
being made into a chaise longue. There 
were several groups of similar pieces of 
furniture, one before and one after re- 
modelling and covering. Women inter- 
ested in the process were given an oppor- 
tunity to practice tying springs under the 
direction of Miss Wright and her assistants. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS 


At a meeting of the Home Economics 
Club executive committee and other 
committeemen held on February 18, girls 
on the various committees reported on the 
progress of their work. Dorothy Foley, 
who was in charge of the lunch room in 
Roberts Hall which the Club ran in con- 
junction with Ye Hosts, reported that 
$101 was cleared for the Home Economics 
Club. This money goes to pay for_the 
$100 scholarship fund which the Club 
gives to the best Home Economics scholar 
annually. The executives are planning 
other events for the near future and those 
interested will be on the lookout for 
announcements. 
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MISS CUSHMAN TALKS ON 
CLEANING OF SILVERWARE 


Cleaning silver may be easy if the time 
honored method of electrolysis is used, 
according to Ella Cushman, of the house- 
hold management department of the Col- 
lege. When next the silver needs cleaning, 
try this. Fill a bright aluminum kettle 
with water, adding one teaspoonful each 
of salt and soda for every quart of water, 
and let it come to a boil. Place the tar- 
nished silver in the kettle in such a way 
that each piece touches either the kettle 
or another piece of silver which in turn 
touches the kettle. Leave the silver in 
the boiling solution from two to five 
minutes, depending upon how badly it is 
tarnished. Then remove the silver, wash 
in soap suds, rinse and dry. 

Miss Cushman adds several warnings; 
first, the aluminum kettle must be free 
from any deposit before the silver can be 
thoroughly cleaned; second, do not clean 
oxidized silver this way, as the oxidation 
will be removed; and third, do not let 
knives with hollow handles remain for 
more than a minute in the boiling water, 
as the knives may separate from the 
handles. After the silver is all cleaned, 
boil some acid food, like tomatoes or 
rhubarb, in the kettle to restore its 
natural brightness, or scour it with steel 
wool. If no aluminum kettle of the right 
size or shape is available, use an enameled 
kettle with an aluminum pie plate or 
kettle cover placed in it. 


FOOD PREJUDICES DISCUSSED 


Do you know why you prefer some 
foods and refuse to eat others? Miss 
Alice Sowers said in a talk during Farm 
and Home week that it is probably be- 
cause you, like almost everyone else, 
have formed food prejudices which strong- 
ly affect your preferences. These pre- 
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judices she said, are not necessarily a 
serious matter if you have plenty of 
money. For with that, and the wealth 
of information on food values available 
on all sides, the planner of meals can 
humor prejudices, indulge preferences, 
and still maintain a high degree of nourish- 
ment. It is when the cost of food must be 
kept down that prejudices must give way 
to judgment based on facts, and we must 
look at all foods with an open mind. This 
leads to a new knowledge of different 
foods, which, in turn, may lead to an 
entirely new set of food habits. 

The aim of her talk, Miss Sowers said, 
was to point out values for the consumer 
to remember when buying foods. She 
did not advise the use of any particular 
foods, nor discourage the use of the ex- 
pensive ones. She merely wanted the 
consumer to consider what it was worth 
to her when she bought prepared cereals 
to save time and effort, or selected foods 
whose color, texture, or odor appealed to 
her more for their qualities than because 
of their low priced nourishment. 


EXHIBITS ON OUR CAMPUS 
Children’s books, play materials, pic- 
tures and clothing were exhibited at the 
nursery school during Farm and Home 
week. The exhibits were open daily 
except Monday and Saturday from 12 
noon to 5:30 in the afternoon. 


“New Clothes from Old”, an exhibit of 
made-over dresses and hats, was one of 
the hits of the clothing department in 
Farm and Home week this year. Sketches 
of the garment as it appeared before re- 
modeling were shown with each dress. 
The exhibit included suits, silk and woolen 
dresses, and formal evening dresses. 


Books 





I5I 


An exhibit at the rural engineering 
laboratory showed the arrangement of the 
electrically equipped kitchen. One fea- 
ture of the exhibit showed how the 
drudgery of peeling potatoes may be re- 
duced by clamping a container for peeling 
in the sink and moving the potato bin 
to a position under the sink. By actual 
measurement these simple changes may 
cut down those extra steps by several 
miles a year. 


The clothing department of Home Eco- 
nomics had a demonstration exhibit 
called “The Stamp of Style.” This 
feature was continuous from nine in the 
morning to four in the afternoon. It 
displayed dressmaking touches in finishes 
and decorations which may be applied 
to homemade garments in the new 
spring styles. 


A popular flower display was staged in 
room 415 in the College building. Effec- 
tive bouquets were made from dried 
garden plants and dried and dyed plants 
and weeds which grow near the wayside. 
Various types of arrangement were in- 
cluded to show how to secure the desired 
effect. The show was popular with the 
visitors because of its practical and 
possible application. 


The millinery department presented a 
line of new straw materials for spring hats 
in its Farm and Home week exhibit this 
year. The felt and fabric hats, including 
corduroy, tweed, and velvet, as well as 
the made-overs and the new spring hats, 
all made by members of the millinery 
class last term, were on display. A mem- 
ber of the class was in attendance every 
day to explain the technique of making 
hats, and also the cleaning processes. 





Reading naketh a full man—Francis Bacon 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH AND 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. Edited by Henry 
W. McLaughlin. Macmillan. New York. 
$2.00. 


Realizing that several weaknesses in- 
herent in our country church system are 
impairing the work of rural churches and 
diminishing the service which they are in a 
position to render, the Institute of Public 
Affairs at the University of Virginia set 
out to devise means of correcting them. 
The Institute provides a forum in which 
administrators and leaders in _ public 
affairs discuss the problems affecting the 
growth and development of our country, 
and this book is the product of a number 
of studies made by the group relative to 
the country church. 

While the tone of the treatise is neces- 
sarily partisan, country churches being for 
the most part Protestant, it is a sincere 
attempt to better our rural communities 
by means of the church rather than to 
further the interests of the church in those 
districts. Dealing primarily with the 
country church, its purposes, methods and 
difficulties, the book provides abundant 
food for thought for those to whom the 
church has come to mean little more than an 
obligation to ones self respect. One is soon 
convinced that the church has powers in 
shaping our nations destiny which are not 
usually ascribed to it. 


THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE. 
Sir James Jeans. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $2.25. 

The progress of science is already so 
far beyond the comprehension of all of 
us who have not had considerable train- 
ing that it is difficult indeed to tell its 
fascinating story to the layman. More 
difficult still is it to make such a tale 
alive and interesting and real. But it 
can be done. 

Sir James draws a picture of the uni- 
verse; a vast bubble growing like the 
film on childrens pipes and like them 
destined to explode. So rapidly is it 
growing that it might truly be said to be 
exploding at present. Within are millions 
of tiny bubbles one of which is our own 
world and on it like a grain of sand among 
all the grains of sand in the world is man- 
kind. The explanation of such a concept 
of the universe occupies the major portion 
of the book. To be sure it is an idea that 
could occupy many volumes but here it is 
most successfully compacted. 


Few books that one is apt to read 
nowadays will be more impressive or more 
abundant in realities. Few are the writers 
who have the power to bring those dis- 
coveries of science which are remote in our 
ability to understand so well within the 
grasp ot the casual reader. 








ELEMENTS OF ART AND DECORA- 
TION. By Adelene Benjamin Morgan. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 121 pages, 29 illustrations. $1.28. 


To teachers and students of home 
making who are looking for a practical 
book on art and decoration, this is to be 
recommended. The useful application to 
house furnishing, clothes, and the crafts 
makes it good reading as well as a de- 
pendable text for craft work such as block 
printing and batik work. 

The first few chapters are on design 
application. Then the author treats on 
design application to dress, house furnish- 
ings, and decorations. This is by no means 
an extensive treatise on art as applied to 
clothing and decoration. The author 
follows out a definite outline in presenting 
the material. By so doing, its presentation 
to a class is greatly simplified and al- 
though the book is short, it covers a sur- 
prising amount of material that may be 
very helpful to students or homemakers. 


Because of difficulties in getting up the 
issue last month, we were unable to include 
the book reviews. This section has been 
newly added to the CounTRYMAN and is 
intended to be of use to our readers. Any 
suggestions or criticisms on their part will 
be gratefully received as it is their in- 
terests which we hold in mind when mak- 
ing the choice. 
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FOREST SERVICE SENDS 
SPEAKER 

John C. Kuhns, supervisor of the Whit- 
man National Forest in Oregon, is to visit 
the forestry department February 27 to 
March 5. Mr. Kuhns is the fifth speaker 
sent by the Forest Service to make a 
circuit of the eastern and central forestry 
schools. He is admirably fitted to talk 
on the Forest Service because of his long 
intimacy with it; starting as a forest 
guard in 1910 and working up through 
the ranks, until, for the past twelve years 
he has been a supervisor. Three forests 
have been under his direction: the Wenaha, 
the Umatilla, and the Whitman. At 
present he has 9 rangers under him. 

The tentative program for Mr. Kuhns’ 
visit includes three lectures and two semi- 
nars for the seniors, general discussion 
groups, and an informal talk to the Cor- 
nell Foresters. Although the primary aim 
of Mr. Kuhns’ visit to us is to acquaint 
the senior and graduate students with the 
Forest Service, the lectures and discus- 
sions are open to all; everyone is welcome. 

The Cornell Foresters will gather in the 
club room on Tuesday evening, March 3. 
All students are requested to turn out. 


EMPIRE STATE LEADS THE 
WAY 


New York State’s plan of reforestation 
is the greatest ever undertaken by any 
state in the Union. It is endorsed by the 
leading foresters of the country. The 
New York State Grange favors the plan. 
Governor Roosevelt is strongly in favor 
of it. 

The Hewitt amendment calls for the 
acquisition and reforestation by the state 
of 1,000,000 acres of abandoned farm 
lands within 15 years at a cost of $20,000,- 
ooo. Another bill calls for the addition of 
about an equivalent area to the section 
now enclosed by the “blue line’ sur- 
rounding the Adirondack and Catskill 
preserves. This will make the land a 
paying proposition instead of a deadhead. 

This is a tremendous undertaking, both 
as a job itself, and as an example for other 
states. Again our state is the leader, and 
it is the duty of every forester to under- 
stand the circumstances and give full 
support. 


We got a new slant on grades the other 
afternoon. During an illustrated lecture 
one of the men was discovered sound 
asleep. He was sprawled out most com- 
fortably, covering five chairs. The prof 
then explained that he didn’t give a hoot 
if we slept or not, but if we did we would 
get a ‘‘P” and if we so far forgot ourselves 
as to fall out of the chair and cause a 
disturbance we would “bust.” The sug- 
gestion has been made that if you don’t 
want to “bust,” invest in a safety belt. 
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TIMBER 


Every meeting of the Cornell 
Foresters this year has_ been 
poorly attended. With the excep- 
tion of the night of Mr. Hiley’s 
address there have not been more 
than 25 men present. With 97 
registered forestry students this is 
mighty disheartening for the officers 
and the few men who really are 
interested. At the last meeting we 
(the few who managed to come out) 
elected new officers. These men are 
anxious to have a successful year; 
they are planning to present an in- 
teresting program. But we must 
help. After all, we are the club, not 
the four officers. If we come out 
and give our leaders vigorous sup- 
port, they will be inspired to do 
even more, but if we quit, they will 
do likewise. Surely no man wants 
to see the Cornell Foresters pass 
into oblivioa. The officers are work- 
ing, and it’s up to us to support them. 


“ 


Come on “Army’’, let’s go! 


Professors R. 8. Hosmer, A. B. Reck- 
nagel, S. N. Spring, J. N. Spaeth and J. 
A. Cope attended the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the New York Section of the Society 
of American Foresters held in Albany on 
Friday, February 6. 


Professor R. S. Hosmer attended the 
Northeastern Forest Research Council 
meeting in Albany on Tuesday, February 
5. The chief topic for discussion was re- 
forestation problems. In the evening the 
New York State Forestry Association 
held its annual dinner. 

Professor A. B. Recknagel attended the 
annual convention of the Pulpwood De- 
partment of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association at New York on Febru- 
ary 17 and 18. 


Professor John Bentley, Jr., gave an 
informal talk to the members of Robin 
Hood and their guests on February 18. 


The Conservation Advisory Council, 
appointed by the Hon. Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., Conservation Commissioner, 
includes Professor R. S. Hosmer, Dr. G. 
F. Warren, and Dr. C. E. Ladd from 
Cornell. 
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FORESTRY CLUB HOLDS 
ELECTIONS 

The latest authentic report clinches the 
reelection of Darwin “Mighty” Miscall 
"31 to the presidency of the Cornel 
Foresters. The election took place, ag 
announced, in the clubroom on February 
10. Unfortunately only a small group was 
present, but all parties were represented. 
With much electioneering on all sides, and 
smoke in the air, the officers were chosen, 
The other officers ara Arthur “Art” 
Holweg ’33, vice president; W. H. Robens 
*33, secretary; and W. L. ‘Bill’ Chapel ’32, 
treasurer. 

J. J. “Jerry” Welch ’31 resigned as 
athletic director. “Jerry” has done fine 
work and the entire department owe hima 
vote of thanks. L. E. “Len” Palmer’ 
was elected in “Jerry’s” place. H. F. 
“Heinie” Schultz ’31 was reelected as 
representative to the Ag-Domecon Asso- 
ciation. 

_Professor Samuel N. Spring talked of 
his trip abroad and told several amusi 
incidents. Of course the “eats” were 
in the usual manner. Everyone present 
fully enjoyed themselves, and those who 
were too indifferent to attend missed a 
mighty interesting evening. 


MISSOURI GETS INTO 
HOT WATER 


The Missouri Game and Fish Depart- 
ment recently had good reason to cele 
brate. Three railroads in the state desig- 
nated their rights of way, stretching into 
thousands of acres, as game and bird 
sanctuaries. Food was broadcast and the 
birds were able to “‘keep house”. Every- 
body was happy. 

But now the department is having the 
“blues”. Thousands of bird-killing hawks 
have swarmed into the state. Hunters 
have been afraid to shoot because of state 
laws. Fortunately the invaders have a 
bluish coat, so everyone is urged “to see 
blue” and “get their hawk’’. 


C. H. Stoddard of the University of 
Michigan illustrates what he regards as 
100 per cent efficiency in the art of getting 
along in the woods: 

Two trappers had been living together 
for ten years in perfect harmony. One of 
them returned to camp rather late. 4 

“Saw a cow moose track today”. His 
companion made no remark. Two nights 
later he turned to the first trapper and 
bluntly demanded, ‘(How do you know it 
was a cow moose track?” The first 
trapper made no answer. A day later the 
second trapper discovered the first. pack- 
ing his few belongings. In astonishment 
he asked him where he was going. “Leav- 
ing. Too damn much argument around 

ere’’. 
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